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To Benno Landsberger, 
teacher and friend, 
on his seventieth birthday 
‘asré ‘dddm hokma (Prov. 3:13) 


A PAITHEUL LOVER IN AN OLD BABYLONIAN DIALOGUE 


Dropsie College, Philadelphia, Pa., U.S.A. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


The purpose of this paper! is to re-examine a 
remarkable and unique Old Babylonian literary 
composition which the eminent Assyriologist, 
Wolfram von Soden, in his initial edition of the 
work, entitled ‘A Dialogue Between Hammurabi 
and a Woman.’” It should be stressed at the 
outset that von Soden’s treatment of our text 
must serve as the basis for all further studies. 
No one can fail to recognize that his analysis was 
a pioneering one and that a good many of his 
readings and translations remain basic.* On the 
other hand, his detailed treatment of the com- 
position calls for drastic revision in several 
points,* some of which are crucial for an under- 


1. This study owes much to the help and encourage 
ment of Prof. B. Landsberger, without whose constant 
advice and guidance it could not have been undertaken. 
I was first introduced to the problems of this composition 
in a seminar in OB conducted by Prof. Landsberger at 
the Oriental Institute of the University of Chieago six 
years ago. Since then I have returned to this text 
several times, independently and in collaboration with 
him. The dedication of this paper to Prof. Landsberger 
is but a small token of my gratitude to him. I am 
indebted also to Prof. A. L. Oppenheim for enabling me 
not only to make use of the facilities of the CAD project, 
but also for undertaking the collation of some of the 
more difficult passages during his stay in Istanbul in the 
summer of 1960. Finally, I wish to express my gratitude 
to Profs. Goetze and Speiser for their critical remarks 
and valuable suggestions which have improved this 
paper considerably. 

2. “Kin Zwiegespriich Hammurabis mit einer Frau,’ 
ZA, 49 (1950), pp. 151-194. 

3. It should be noted, that the photos of our text (Si. 
57, Istanbul Museum) used by von Soden in preparing 
his publication (ZA, 49, pp. 169 f., pl. 15-16) are not as 
clear as the ones placed at our disposal through the 
courtesy of Mesdames Cig and Kizilyay and the Director 
of the Istanbul Museum. 

4. As a matter of fact, von Soden himself has ex- 
pressed the hope that other students would contribute 
to the elucidation of this text (ZA, 49, p. 152). 


standing of the composition as a whole. Strange 
as it may seem, von Soden himself has not modified 
his basic conception, nor has any other scholar 
objected to the assumption that Hammurabi is 
the male interlocutor in this composition. On 
the other hand, the response it found with other 
Assyriologists has been modest; G. R. Driver 
quotes it as a specimen of “*Hammu-rabi’s high 
style.”> An attempt has been made to utilize it 
as a biographical source in depicting the per- 
sonality and literary activities of Hammurabi.® 
It may, therefore, not be out of place to submit 
von Soden’s main points to a brief analysis prior 
to our philological study. His basic conception 
of the composition is indicated by the title which 
he gave to it, from which it is clear that he re- 
gards the poem as a discussion between King 
Hammurabi and a young woman whom he seeks 
to influence to marry his son.7. Von Soden goes 
so far as to compare Hammurabi’s task with the 
similar one of Abraham in Gen. 24.5 Moreover, 
the young woman, according to von Soden, must 
have been a naditum priestess, since she appears 
to have freedom of action in matters of marriage.® 
As a counterpart to the naditum, who according 
to von Soden’s interpretation is not particularly 
interested in the king’s son, von Soden introduces 
a kinitum concubine who allegedly serves as a 
rival to the stubborn naditum.”° This concep- 
tion of the poem is open to serious doubts. While 
it is indeed a dialogue, the composition does not 
at all present a conversation between Hammurabi 
and a woman concerning marriage; instead it is a 
dialogue between a young man and a young 


5. Driver-Miles, The Bab. Laws, II (1955), p. 411. 

6. H. Schmékel, Hammurabi von Babylon (1958), pp. 
87 f.;91f. 

7. ZA, 49, pp. 158 ff. 

8. op. cit., p. 159. 

9. op. cit., pp. 159-161; ef also pp. 162 f. 

10. op. cit., p. 159. 
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woman about love. It has nothing to do with 
Hammurabi, who takes no active part in it. 
To be sure, the great king is mentioned once in 
our poem (IV:6), but only in an oath formula 
invoking Nana, patroness of love, together with 
the king.'' The young woman is not a naditum 
priestess,” nor is she the bride-to-be of Hammu- 
rabi’s son, but rather a young woman (any young 
woman) arguing the case of a faithful lover. 
Her rival is not a kinitum concubine, but another 
young lady in whom her lover apparently has a 
deep interest. In short, our composition be- 
longs to the category of love lyrics. 

Dialogues are well known as a genre in Sum. 
and Akk. literature, a detailed discussion of which 
‘annot be undertaken here since this would lead 
us too far afield.'"* Needless to say, a dialogue 
between two lovers, the precursors of which are 
the Sum. bal-bal-e dialogues (e.g. between Dumuzi 
and Inanna),'® is not on the same level as the 
disputes between winter and summer or between 
the plough and the adze.'® However, it is im- 
portant to note that all of these dialogues have 
one characteristie in common, namely that such 
discourses are normally between two participants 
representing opposite points of view, the weaker 
emerging victorious in the end. 

The question must be asked, briefly, whether 
our dialogue is a literary composition copied by ¢ 
scribal apprentice as an exercise, or whether it is 
an original work by the same apprentice per- 
forming an extemporaneous task in a_ poetry 
class at school (bit tuppim). This question applies 
not only to our text but also to such compositions 
as the “Dialektdichtung” treated by von Soden 
in ZA, 44, pp. 32-35 as well as the poem published 
by Nougayrol in RB, 59, pp. 239-250 and revised 
by von Soden in Or., NS 26, p. 315ff. Both of 


11. For a detailed interpretation of this key passage 
see Commentary on IV:6. 

12. Note that the word naditum is nowhere attested in 
the entire composition. 

13. The introduction of a ‘kinitum into the text is 
based on an obvious misreading (see Commentary on 
1:27). 

14. For a brief discussion on this genre see Landsber- 
ger, JNES, 8 (1949), p. 295, n. 151; Jacobsen, JCS, 7 
(1953), pp. 46 f.; van Dijk, Sagesse (1953), pp. 31-85. 

15. Landsberger, op. cit. 

16. Such disputes are well known and popular in other 
literature as well (e.g. in Arabic and Med. Hebrew 
literature). 


these texts are replete with errors of all kinds, 
making their interpretation very difficult. Such 
mistakes cannot be attributed solely to a student’s 
‘arelessness in copying a tablet or to his lack of 
experience.” As to our dialogue, obvious mis- 
takes (11:20; I11:20; 1V:20, 23) are infrequent." 
However, what truly reveals the composing hand 
of a student, though a student of extraordinary 
talent, is his occasional difficulty in finding the 
right expression, his faltering diction, and his 
frequent reliance on colloquialism. Moreover, 
the composing hand of a student is even more 
apparent in the irregular and perplexing strophic 
and metric structure of our dialogue. Indeed, an 
analysis of this structure is not irrelevant to the 
evaluation of our composition as a literary work. 
Such a full and detailed analysis unfortunately 
cannot be undertaken here owing to a lack of 
basic studies in this field and the inevitable sub- 
jectivity of such an attempt. The following 
points, however, may be singled out: 

The external strophie structure emerging from 
the hand of the student-poet and his application 
of rulings'® (thereby separating the roles of the 
two interlocutors) is as follows:° 


17. Note that unlike the AguSaja Poem (see n. 20) 
erasures in our composition are rare. The only such 
cases are in 1:9, as observed by von Soden (ZA, 49, p. 
174), and perhaps also in [:12. Strange and difficult to 
explain, however, is the erasure of the subscript. With- 
out going into every detail, we may note that the un- 
erased remainders of it (see von Soden, op. cit., p. 172) 
lead to the following conclusions: 

(a) tal-ap-pa-al (1. 25) may be the inecipit of an 
assumed first tablet in which the young lady was the 
dominant partner. [Ld| tappal “Do not answer 
(any more)’’, or [mind] tappal ‘‘What can you 
answer?’ may be considered possible restorations. 
In this case, our tablet would constitute the second 
act of a “‘sketch”’; 

(b) the double [...|-bi-im (il. 26-27) points in the 
same direction, whether we restore it to read |dub]- 
bi-im (as in AguSaja), or [x x2 mu)-bi-im, indicating 
the number of lines in either tablet. 

18. It may be noted here that emendations have 
proved necessary in III:13, 14 and in IV: 10, 14, 23. 

19. Single ruling is the norm with the exception of 
IV:16, after which a double ruling is applied, thereby 
separating the last stanza as an epilogue. 

20. The only other Akk. literary composition con- 
sisting of stanzas of eight or more lines on the one hand, 
and revealing great irregularity in the length of stichoi 
and number of ictuses on the other, is the two-tablet com- 
position known as “Creation of AguSaja’’ (VAS, 10, 214 
and RA, 15, 170 ff). This composition also belongs to 
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(a) single stanzas consisting of 8 lines: I:1-8, 
9-16, IV:17-24; 

(b) single stanzas consisting of 7 lines: [1V:10— 
16; 

(c) single stanzas consisting of 5 lines: 1: 17-21, 
22-26, 27-31; I1:1-5; III:6-10, 11-15; 

(d) single stanzas consisting of 4 lines: I1:6-9; 
III: 16-19, 20-23; 1V:6-9; 

(e) double stanzas consisting of 5 + 5 lines: 
11: 10-19, 20-29. 

Unlike the majority of scribes, our student- 
poet makes no attempt to show metrica! or 
logical units (viz. verses and sentences, by making 
the end of a written line simultaneously the end 
of a stichos or a sentence). He employs indenta- 
tion only in one certain (1:26) and in one un- 
certain case (1:12)?! as an indication that the 
word in question still belongs to the preceding 
line. In other cases such as IV:11, where the 
word da-bi-ba-tu-ja takes up the whole line, we 
are left in the dark as to whether we should 
combine this word with the preceding or with 
the following line (or even as a Zeugma with 
both). Equally perplexing is the fact that our 
poet begins a new verse (sentence) in the middle 
of a line. Two such certain cases are to be found 
in 1:27, 30, and this may be the case in 1:23 
as well. 

However, in a great number of cases the 
student-poet adheres to rules. Thus, if we apply 
the Landsberger principle of a trochaeus as the 
norm at the end of a verse,” we notice that there 


the reign of Hammurabi and should likewise be con- 
sidered the work of a student. However, because of its 
entirely different style, AguSaja contributes very little 
to the understanding of the metric and strophic structure 
of our dialogue. 

21. Because of a break in the tablet we cannot prove 
with any degree of certainty that the traces at the 
beginning of this line have been erased. 

22. Landsberger, Jslamica, Il, p. 371: ‘‘Jeder akka 
dische Vers endet auf einen Trochaeus”’ (cf. von Soden, 
GAG, §38m). Unfortunately, neither Landsberger nor 
any other scholar has studied this principle in detail. It 
should be pointed out that the term ‘‘trochaeus’’ should 
not be pressed with regard to the last (unstressed) 
syllable. The main impact of Landsberger’s principle 
is the exclusion of configurations such as iksudi, ikin, 
Samé, ete., from the end of averse. Quite common, on the 
other hand, are the apparent exceptions such as sériki, 
zumriki (genitive + pers. pron.; ef. in our text III:9, 21; 
IV:5, 9) frequently encountered in any kind of poetry. 
This is, obviously, the main reason for von Soden’s 


is not one violation of this principle throughout 
our composition. 

By means of this principle as well as inherent 
indications separating logical units, we can over- 
come the misleading picture suggested by the 
written form; e.g., we can easily transform the 
last stanza (1V:17-24) into a classical quatrain 
by distributing it into four lines (17/18, 19/20, 
21/22, 23/24) instead of eight. Consequently, 
there is no need for splitting this stanza (or the 
3 others consisting of 8 and 7 lines) into two 
strophes.“ However, we must admit that there 
is great irregularity in the structure of the four- 
stichoi strophes (stichoi varying from 2 to 6 
ictuses). This irregularity is even more striking 
in what seems to be a quatrain (I1V:6—9), but 
which is, instead, a three-stichoi strophe of 
quite unusual form. 

Nevertheless, our dialogue is remarkable from 
many standpoints. First and foremost, it is as 
human and touching today as it was 3000 years 
ago. The m dern reader is moved by the grace 
of the poem, its warmth of feeling and its high 
regard for love and faithfulness. Suffice it to 
quote the following lines from II1:20-23: 
eyes are very tired, | am weary of looking out for 
him; to me, it is as if he were passing by my 
quarter; the day has gone by, (but) where is 
{my darling]?’** The faithful lover is the young 
lady, who has been deserted by her heart’s choice 
for another woman. The latter is explicitly 
referred to as karristum “slanderer’? (1:12), 
mehirtum “rival” (1:16), and Saniztum “the other 
woman” (1V:23). The young lady refuses to be 
discouraged by the harsh words of her lover,”® 


positing bél7su “of his lord’? (GAG, § 65a). A clear-cut 
rule concerning the phonetic shortening of etymological 
length in open final syllables, both at the end and in the 
middle of a verse, can hardly be established with the 
means at our disposal. This may account for a certain 
inconsistency in indicating the length of such vowels. 
Thus, we indicate the length in all ambiguous cases such 
as kalbi “of dogs” or ‘‘my dog”’ (against kalbi < kalbim), 
kusdi (against ku&Sdi < ku&dim), ete., but we leave un- 
marked suffixes such as -ka, -Su, -ma, although the pro- 
nunciation of this series should not be different from the 
former one. 

23. Contrast von Soden, ZA, 49, p. 172; ef. ibid., pp. 
162, 164, 170. 

24. For the restorations and translation see Commen- 
tary on IT1:20-23. 

25. Cf. particularly 1:29-31; I1I:8-10; IV:8-9. 
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and accepts his boasting and cruelty with re- 
markable restraint. She believes that true love 
will prevail in the end and that, with the help 
of the goddess of love, she will recapture the 
affection of her lover: ““May my faithfulness 
endure! Ishtar the Queen being witness; may 
my love remain in honor, (but) may she who 
slanders me come to shame! Grfan|t to 
revere (him), to charm (him), always to find 
favor with (my) darling, at the command of 
(the goddess) Nand...forever’ (1:9-15). It 
is only when she refers to the rival woman 
that her tone becomes harsh,?* proving once again 
the time-honored principle that “love is as mighty 
as death, and jealousy is as strong as Sheol’’ 
(Cant. 8:6). The young man, on the other hand, 
is boastful and has no regard for true love; he 
believes that a man’s place is in pursuits other 
than love. His philosophy is crystal clear: 
“Whoever lies (idle) for a woman(’s company) 
is (like) one who hoards the wind” (1:6-7) — quite 
a remarkable forerunner of Qoheleth and_ his 
attitude toward women! Throughout the poem 
he never admits that another woman has had a 
a hand in shaping his views, but this fact makes 
the climax even more impressive, since it is only 
at the very end that he not only capitulates but 
also admits that his wisdom has been gained in 
the company of a rival woman: ‘“‘[‘Agrjeeable- 
One’ is your name, [‘Lal]dy-of-Good-Sense’ is 
your title; may the other woman be our enemy, 
Ishtar being witness!’ 

Remarkable in our dialogue are also the subtle 
touches of humor, which are of course charac- 
teristic of other dialogues as well (one needs only 
to mention, at this point, Speiser’s recent study 
of the so-called ‘Dialogue of Al- 
though the reader is convinced that the discussion 
is generally a serious one, the poet succeeds in 
reducing tension by invoking a touch of humor 
in several places. One may mention here the 
message which the young man asks the young 
woman to deliver to the goddess, her supporter. 
It consists of but one word: érénu “We are 


26. Cf. 1:11-12, and particularly I1:6-9. 

27. For the restorations and translation see Commen- 
tary on IV:21-24. 

28. E. A. Speiser, ‘“The Case of the Obliging Serv- 
ant,’’ JCS, 8 (1954), pp. 98 ff. Speiser argues con- 
vincingly that ‘the aim of the work, or at least one of 
its aims, was humor” (ibid., p. 105). 


wide awake” (i.e., the dream of love is over) 
(1:21). A touch of humor is also apparent when 
the man sends his beloved on a chase — to catch 
his love (ku&di gana rdémi, I1I:19)! Similar 
humor is not absent even from the young lady’s 
arguments. As an answer to a rather severe 
reproof by the man, she has only this to say: 
“T sense my beauty spots; my upper lip becomes 
mojist], while the lower one trem|bles]. I shall 
embrace him, I shall kiss [him], I shall look and 
look [at him] 

Another remarkable feature of our composition 
is its chastity and innocence. There are never 
any allusions to sex or sexual relations, no 
reference to the bedchamber,*® no description of 
the human body.*! Even the man’s statement 
in 1:6, Sa ana sinnistim tpparaqgadu, cannot 
be taken as a reference to sex, since this line can 
only mean: ‘‘Whoever lies (idle) for a woman(’s 
company)” with no sexual implications what- 
ever.” Any allusion to sex would be against the 
style and tone of our poem. At any rate, there 
is a Vast gap between the tone of this composi- 
tion and that of the so-called “Divine Love 
Lyrics” recently published by Lambert.** The 
latter are quite “anatomieal’’;** any such realism 
is singularly absent from our poem, which never 
goes beyord an embrace and a kiss,*® and this 
despite the fact that it is a secular composition 
throughout, without any cultic or religious im- 
plications.*® True, the goddesses of love are 
invoked, and the young lady prays to them and 
seeks their support; yet this hardly makes the 
poem a cultic composition of any sort. Our 
poem is as secular as the love poems in the Song 
of Songs, with which indeed it has much in 
common.” 


29. For the restorations and translation see Commen- 
tary on I1:20-24. 

30. Contrast KAR, 158, p. 274:48 and Cant. 1:4; 3:4 
ete. 

31. See [V:17-18. Note that this is the sole reference 
to the young lady’s physical appearance in our entire 
composition! 

32. For a detailed discussion of this line see Commen- 
tarv on 1:6. 

33. W. G. Lambert, ‘Divine Love Lyrics from Baby- 
lon,” JSS, 4 (1959), pp. 1 ff. 

34. See particularly op. cit., p. 10:4-7 (LKA, 92). 

35. Cf. 11:23-24; IV: 19-20. 

36. Contrast von Soden, ZA, 49, p. 161. 

37. See Commentary on I:14, 21; III[:11, 18, 21. 
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Of particular interest are the ddabibatum*® 
“gossipy women” in our poem. They are, so 
far as we know, unique to our text and not known 
from any other Akk. literary composition. One 
is immediately reminded of the benédt y*riisdlaym 
in the Song of Songs, their gossip and unfriendly 
attitude toward the lover and her hardships.** 
In our poem the dabibdtum seem to “‘lecture”’ 
both the young man and the young woman, 
since they are severely treated by both of them.*° 
From what is explicitly said about them, we 
may perhaps infer that one of their unenviable 
tasks is to remind the lovers that love is a dan- 
gerous thing!*! By indulging in gossip and spread- 
ing rumors and by constantly watching the lovers, 
they seem to add considerably not only to their 
misery but also to the inflammation of the young 
lady’s jealousy, which by its very nature is 
already explosive enough. Small wonder that 
the young lady prays not only for winning back 
her lover but also for attaining victory over the 
gossipy women (I1:25-26). 

Finally, a word may be said regarding the 
affinities of our poem with the incipits of songs 
preserved in KAR, 158. While it is true that we 
have at the present time no Akk. love lyrics, 


38. 3. p. 16, 

30.. Cant. 135-6; 2:7; 335; 3:7 ff.; 8:4. 

40. See 11:15, 19, 25-26; I11:6-7; IV: 10-14. 

41. We are reminded of the similar tasks of the 
‘awadil ‘‘reprovers”’ in classical Arabic poetry and the 
sOpim ‘watchers’? or m*r7bim ‘adversaries’? in Med. 
Hebrew poetry. 


many of the incipits of KAR, 158 certainly be- 
long to this category and are to be considered as 
remnants of lyrics very much like our composi- 
tion. Their affinities with our poem are made 
evident in the Commentary.” This composition 
is at times of paramount importance, for it 
provides us with clues for a correct understanding 
of several key words, chief among which are 
marum and bélum in our text. On the basis of 
the mdrum mentioned in I:14, von Soden in- 
troduced Hammurabi’s son into our poem.* 
However, the parallels from KAR, 158 make it 
clear that mdrum in a love poem cannot be 
rendered ‘son’? as such, but rather must be 
translated as “little one” or “darling.” 

Similarly, bélwum in our poem (1:25; II1:12; 
1V:16) has nothing to do with King Hammurabi 
and cannot be rendered ‘“‘lord’”’ as such; it must 
be translated ‘‘ ‘master,’ lover” as is again evident 
from the parallels adduced from KAR, 158.* 

The poet in the Song of Songs (Cant. 8:7) has 
this to say concerning love: ‘Great waters can- 
not quench it, nor rivers overcome it.” We 
‘an hardly hope for a better and earlier corrobora- 
tion of his statement than the case of the faithful 
lover in our dialogue — truly a human and 
universal document. 

42. See Commentary on 1:10, 14, 15, 16, 25; I1:11, 20, 
23, 24; 13. 

43. ZA, 49, pp. 158 f. 

44. See the references in our Commentary on I:14. 

45. Contrast von Soden, op. cit., p. 155. 

46. See the references in our Commentary on [:25. 
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B. TRANSLITERATION 
He: 


tu-ur-ki ez-bi 
la ma-ga-al da-ba-bu-um 
qda-bé-e 


ui-ul e-ni-a-ak-ki-im 


at-wa-a-am ma-li sa-ab-"ta '-a-ku 
Sa a-na st-in-ni-is-tim tp-pa-ra-qd-du 


“Sa '-ri-im 

Sum-ma la it-qi-ud vi-ul a-wi-lum mi- 
hi-ir-Su 

li-tz-zt-iz ki-it-ti 

ma-ha-ar [star Sar-ra-tim 
li-th-i-it ra-mi li-ba-as 


ha-ar-ri-t8-ti 
Su-[ur|-"kam' pa-la-ha-am ku-uz-zu- 
ba-am 
2-ta-ds-hu-ur ma-ri-im 


i-na qd-bé-e “Na-na-a-a x x da-ri-is 


a-li me-hi-ir-ti 


e-li-ki ha-as-sd-a-ku He: 
a-na Si-tb-qi-ki Sa pa-na-nu-um 

mu-ug-rt a-ta-al-hi 

a-na ma-li-th-ti-hi Su-un-ni-t 


hi-ma e-re-nu 


u-sa-ab-ba-at-ka-ma UD-ma-am 
ra-am-ka ra-mi us-ta-ma-ga-ar 
us-sé-ne-el-li-ma a-na “Na-na-a-a 
sa-li-im-ka be-li da-ri-a-am e-le-eq-qé 


na-ad-nam 


a-la-wi-ki ni-tam i-na se-ri-ki He: 
tas-bi-a a-ka-as-sa-ar 


mu-ta-ak-hi-il-ta-ki li-il-qé-e 


ru-H A-am ti-qi-a-ti-ki hu-ul-li-[ma| 
li-qé-e ki-na-tim 


(traces) 


She: 


She: 


3 


bo 
~— 


OO 


to 


~~~ 


(30) 
(31) 


(Gap of about 14 lines) 


B. TRANSLATION 


Be... ! Give up your replying! 

Not too much talk! 

What I say stands; 

I have not altered any argument in 
your favor, 

(nor) whatever there is on my mind. 
Whoever lies (idle) for a woman(’s 
company ) 

Is (like) one who hoards the wind. 
If he is not earnest, he is not a man 
of his rank. 


May my faithfulness endure! 

Ishtar the Queen being witness; 
May my love remain in honor, (but) 
may she 

Who slanders me come to shame! 
Gr{an|t me to revere (him), to charm 
(him), 
Always 
darling, 
At the command of (the goddess) 
Nana... forever; 

Where is my rival? 


to find favor with 


(my) 


I am more mindful than you 

Of your tricks of days gone by. 

Give in! Go! 

Report to (the goddess) your adviser 
That we are wide awake! 


I cling to you, and this very day 

I shall reconcile your love with mine. 
By praying and praying to Nana, 

I shall win your reconciliation, my 
“master,” 

As a gift forever. 

I shall lay siege to you, 

I shall force surrender upon you. 
Let (the goddess) your supporter 


accept 
Your charming blasphemies! 
Slink away, [and] learn the truth! 


4 
6 
I (1) (1) 
(2) (2) 
(3) 
? (4) 
(5) (5) 
7 (6) (6) 
(7) (7) 
(8) (8) 
(9) 
(10) (10) 
(11) (11) 
(12) (12) 
(13) (13) 
(14) (14) 
16) (15) 
(16) 
(17) (17) 
(18) (18) 
(19) (19) 
(20) (20) 
(22) 
y (23) 
(24) 
(25) 
(26) (26) 
: (28) (28) 
29) (29) 
(30) a 
4 (31) 
(32) | 


II 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
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[ | ¢-tg-gi-[x x] He: 
ui-ul i-ba-as-Si-i-|ma| 

mi-im-ma ti-ul t-na li-ib-bi-ja |x} 
is-Sa-aq-qd-al-si-im [x]-y-el-[z] 

u-sa-am-ma |a|-mi 


(6) 


e-li lara-im-ti-ka mi-%i-tam li-[it-bu-uk| She: 


Sar-ra-tum TStar 
ki-ma ja-ti la sa-la-lum {lu e-mi-is-s?| 


ka-li mu-si-im li-ku-tir (li-id-li-ip| 


) e-ze-er la mu-se-ep-p\t-ti x x x] He: 


ti-ul a-ha-as-se-ch la-\la-a-sa| 
ti-ul a-na-ad-di-is-Si-im [x x 
da-ba-bu-um a-na la [x x x| 
mi-nam x] 

ti-Sa-ak-la “da '-bi-ba-[ti-Sa] 

ti-ul e-Se-em-me Sa | 
a-sa-ar zi-| | 
ra-mi at-ta-di 

mi-nam 


it-‘ta '-tu-ja ti-la-ap- < pa> -ta-ni-[in- She: 


ni| 
sa-a[p|-ti e-li-tum i-la-[ab-bi-ik| 
lu Sa-ap-li-tum-ma 7i-ru-ub-[ba-am| 


) e-di-ir-Su 


at-ta-na-ap-la-ds el-[Su| 
a-ka-as-sa-ad ir-ni-it-ti |v-2| 
e-li da-|bi-ba-ti-ja| 

u dam-qi-is ar-r[a-i-mi-ja x x 


i-nu-ma si-it-ta-n|i x xxx 
ni-ka-as-Sa-ald x x 2| 


(traces) 


| 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) The one who does not love you may 
Ishtar the Queen 

(7) [Strike] with blindness; 

(8) May she, like me, be afflicted with 
sleeplessness; 

(9) May she doze off, [may she (sleep- 
lessly) toss around] the whole night! 


(10) I loathe the one who cannot persuade 
[me]; 

(11)'I do not desire [her] ch{arm]. 

(12) I shall not give her any... 

(13) Talking without... 

(14) What is. . 

(15) I shall silence [her] gossipy women; 

(16) I shall not listen... 


(18) I have abandoned ...my love; 
(19) Why do you (women) keep examin- 
ing me? 


(20) I sense my beauty spots; 


(21) My upper lip becomes molist], 

22) While the lower one trem|bles]. 

23) I shall embrace him, I shall kiss 
[him], 


(24) I shall look and look [at him]; 


(25) I shall attain victory... 

(26) Over my go[ssipy women], 

(27) And I shall [return] happily to my 
- lover]. 

(28) When our dream of love... 

(29) Then we'll reach... 


(Gap of about 14 lines) 


| 
4 
(8) 
(12) 
(13) 
(14) = 
(15) 
(16) = 
(17) (17)... 
(18) 
(19) 
(21) 
(22) 
(24) 7 
(25) ; 
(26) 
(27) 
(28) 
(29) 
(30) 
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(Gap of about 20 lines) 
Ill (1) [ | She: (1)... 
(2) i-na [ 
(3) (3) . . .] 
(4) a-la-siim ti-ul e-li-i_k{a-Sa-sa} (4) I am running, but I cannot relach 
her]; 
(5) a-na [star id-di-na-as-su a-na q|t-is- (5) To Ishtar she has given it as a glift]. 
tim| 
(6) a-na Sa ig-ta-na-ab-bi-a-ni-ik-[ki-im| He: (6) According to what the women tell 
you again and again, 
(7) u-la-mi et-tum alt-ti| (7) “Y{ou] are not the one and only 
(any more)’’: 
(8) ki-le-e at-ba-al ra-mi vi-ul | x x | (8) Stop! I have taken, shall not... my 
love away 
(9) ut-te-es-st i-na zu-um-ri-k{7| (9) I have removed (it) from you; 
(10) ki-ma sa-ar bi-ri in-bi-ja ur-li-iq (10) As far as 3600 miles I placed my 
sweetness afar. 
(11) a-sa-ah-hu-ur in-bi-[ka] She: (11) I seek [your] sweetness; 
(12) be-lé si-um-ma-a-ku ra-am-{ka| (12) My “master,” I long for your love! 
(13) iq-qd-at st-ha-tu-ka Su-[pi-a| (13) By virtue of the fact that your caress 
(14) lu pa-*as(text: 7)-ma an-sti-ur-ri ti-ul (14) Let it even be concealed; God forbid 
lazxz} that I should fail... 
(15) ur-ri & mu-8i a-da-ab-bu-ub [it-ti-ka} (15) Day and night I shall talk [to you}. 
(16) lu-tu-tir lu-tu-ur-ma lu-us-[lu-us| He: (16) Let me repeat and repeat a_ thir{d 
time]: 
(17) a-na pt-ja hi-ba-am la ti-Se-x-y-[ki x x | (17) My mouth ...a break. 
(18) a-na ti-pa a-ap-tim ti-is-ba-ti x x (18) Take to your place at the...of 
the window; 
(19) ku-us-di ga-na ra-mi (19) Please come (and) catch my love! 
(20) an-*ha(text: n[a]) 7-na-ja da-an-ni-is- She: (20) My eyes are very tired, 
(21) da-al-pa-a-ku i-na i-ta-ap-lu-si-su (21) I am weary of looking out for him; 
(22) tu-Sa i-ba-a ba-ab-{t\i (22) To me, it is as if he were passing by 
my quarter; 
(23) UD-mu-um it-ta-la-ak a-li |ma-ru-um| (23) The day has gone by, (but) where is 
{my darling]? 
(Gap of about 15 lines) 
IV (1) She: (1) 
(2) 28-ti-na[m | (2) 
(3) mi-nam | x | (3) 
(4) ga-na lu-us-ba-at bi-[ x x x x | (4) 
(5) lu-8t-ib lu-te-eq-qi Sum-ma Sa gir-ri-ja (5) I shall sit and wait if he is on his 


way to me. 


i 
: 
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(6) at-ma-ki-im 4Na-na-a-a Ha-am-mu- 
ra-bi Sarram 

(7) Sa ki-na-ti-ja lu a-qgd-ab-bi-ki-im 

(8) ra-am-ki e-li di-li-ip-tim 

(9) uw a-Su-us-tim la wa-at-ru i-na se-ri-ja 


(10) e-ra-da-ni-*im(text: 87) as-Sum qi-pa- 
a-ku ra-i-mi 

(11) da-bi-ba-tu-ja 

(12) e-li ka-ka-ab Sa-me-e ma-da 


(13) li-ir-[q|t-a li-ta-aq-ra 
(14) Sa-ar i-na-an-na-ma li-it-ta- <ar> -qi-a 


(15) a-na-ku us-ba-am-ma 
(16) be-li-ja eS-te-ne-em-me 


(17) et-ti la ma-ds-ku 


(18) pa-na zi-mu-ki 
(19) [az]-z2-iz-ki-im-ma 
(20) [qd-qd-a|d-ki te-te-en-di-\ di} 


(21) [ma-g|i-ir-tum Sum-ki 
(22) [be-lle-et mi-il-ki-t na-ba-ki 
(23) Sa-ni-tum-*ma(text: mz) lu li-mu-ut- 


ta-ni 
(24) [ma]-ha-ar [star 


(traces) 


C. COMMENTARY 


I 1: One searches in vain in Akk. literature for 
another stichos consisting of but three trochaei 
forming three rhyming words in_ succession. 
Apart from the meaning, the mere form of such 
a line indicates a concession by the poet to the 
harsh style expected of a man who, with no 
consideration, cuts off the words of his faithful 
interlocutor. The wide range of meanings of 
the verbs kardbum, turrum and ezébum prevents 
an exact rendering and necessitates a more 
‘autious approach. AKardbum, without an object, 
indicates a gesture of greeting, as can be seen 
from the passages collected by Landsberger in 
MAOG, 4, pp. 296f. It may be assumed that 
before parting a mutual greeting was customary, 
such greeting being initiated by the person of 
lower status (the woman) and in turn answered 


He: (6) I swear to you by Nana and King 
Hammurabi: 
(7) Lam telling you how I really feel; 
(8) Your love means no more to me than 
(9) Trouble and vexation. 


She: (10) They come down to me because I 

(still) trust my lover, 

(11) My gossipy women, 

(12) More numerous than the stars of 
heaven. 

(13) Let them hide! Let them be scarce! 

(14) At this very moment let 3600 (of 
them) go into hiding! 

(15) I stay and 

(16) Keep listening to the words of my 
‘‘master.”’ 


He: (17) My one and only, your features are 

not unlovely; 

(18) They are as before, 

(19) (When) I stood by you, 

(20) And you leaned your [heald (against 
me); 

(21) “|Agrjeeable-One”’ is your name, 

(22) ‘“{La|dy-of-Good-Sense”’ is your title; 

(23) May the other woman be our enemy, 


(24) Ishtar being witness! 
* * 


by the one of higher status (the man). Note 
kurbanni and kurub jai (op. cit., p. 299) addressed 
by women to their beloved ones. However, it 
must be stressed that these addresses contribute 
very little to an understanding of our line. One 
may assume that kurbi (greeting = bidding 
good-by) is a polite way of saying atalki ‘go!’ 
in line 19 of this column, but nonetheless it 
seems best to leave kurbi untranslated. A reading 
*[q|u-vir-bi, on the other hand, should be excluded, 
since gardbum is rarely attested in OB and an 
i-vowel would be required (von Soden, Or., 
NS 16, p. 454). We must exclude a sequence of 
three imperatives (as in the seal inscriptions 
Ward 531 [=RA, 16, p. 72, No 9]; 535 [=cbid., 
p. 73, No 10]; Morgan 123 [=<bid., No 11; 
courtesy Prof. Goetze]) since turki from trk makes 
no sense in our text; accordingly, we take the 
second word as inf. II or D, turrum, plus pro- 


= 
3 
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nominal suffix, thus deviating only slightly from 
von Soden’s interpretation (ZA, 49, p. 172: 
“tiru...nomen abstractum zu tdrw’’). How- 
ever, we admit that we know of no instances such 
as *kun-su “his confirming’, or the like. 

The meaning of turrum in our line may be: 
(a) ‘tto answer” (= apdlum); (b) repeat 
(the argument)’’; (c) “to twist things around, to 
distort.’ The first possibility is preferable since 
its juncture with the personal pronoun does 
not seem uneven, though its attestation in Bab.- 
Ass. is meager. turrum “to reply,” not attested 
without an object, occurs in atwdm turrum (ZA, 
45, 26:7-8 [eme-bi] ba-an-kéS duy nu-mu-un-da- 
gis-giy = Akk. tksurma atmé ul utdr 
“He (the demon) has bound his (the patient’s); 
tongue so that he is unable to reply”; cbid., 
1. 16 atmé utarra); ef. OA awatam ta’urum (CCT, 
3, 36a:11-12 kima nidti awatam ta'er “Reply for 
us to the (false) accusations’) and Mari awatam 
turrum, though in Mari the idiom means more 
precisely ‘‘to report” = témam turrum (e.g. 
ARM, 3, 5:9 awatam ki’am uterritinim ‘Thus 
they reported to me”; Studies in OT Prophecy 
(T. H. Robinson Festschrift), p. 104:30-31 awatam 
...ana bélija utdr “1 shall report...to my 
lord”). Amarna turrum (Sutirum) awatam must 
be considered a Canaanism (e.g. EA 83:7-8 
ana mini ld tutterina awatam ana jasi 
have you not replied to me?”; ibid., 23-24; 
47-48; EA 108:49-50; 251:11-13; 280:39-40); 
ef. Ugaritie rgm tth (Gordon, UM, II, Text 
89:14-15 [= Syria, 19, p. 127] rgm ttth I'bdh 
her reply to her servant”; cbid., Text 95: 17- 
18 |= Syria, 19, pp. 142ff.|; Text 117213 [= Syria, 
21, p. 250]) and Hebrew hésib dabar (‘dmdr) 
(e.g. Num. 22:8; Jud. 5:29; If Sam. 3:11; 
I Kings 12:6; Es. 9:11; Prov. 18:13; 22:21; 
27:11). 

The vast amount of material collected in CAD, 
4, pp. 416-423 (ezébu) and pp. 429f. (eztb) 
jalso von Soden, AHw, pp. 267f.| furnishes no 
exact parallel to our passage. ezébum in our line 
‘annot be rendered ‘to stop (a speech)’ or 
“to abandon (a topic).’”’ These notions can only 
be rendered by kalim (ef. in our text III:8). 
In attempting to translate our passage, one may 
consider the following meanings: (a) to give up 
the discussion by parting; (b) to leave the dis- 
cussion in the status quo by giving in to the other 
side. The first possibility may be preferred, 


assuming that our expression is analogous to the 
idioms listed in CAD, 4, p. 416, sub 2’ and 3’ 
(abandon material objects), or to those listed 
ibid., p. 419, sub 2’ (abandon a service, fail to 
celebrate a festival). 

I 3: Literally: ““My word is a_ word.” Cf. 
OA (though not an exact parallel) tuppia [tup]- 
pidma u suhari suhdrima (TCL, 4, 76:11-14) 
“My tablets are my tablets and my slave is my 
slave,” i.e. they stand, are valid. 

I 5: The passages referred to by von Soden 
(ZA, 49, p. 172) suggest that the well-attested 
awatam sabdtum in the Mari letters has more the 
connotation of an argument in a litigation than 
that of a simple declaration. Thus, ARM, 2, 
77:5 awatim asbassum(ma) is to be rendered 
“T put the case before him” (i.e., before Hammu- 
rabi); similarly ARM, 2, 99:28-29; 1, 91:9, 
and others. However, we prefer to separate 
the stative phrase under discussion from such 
idioms and connect it with the Mari passages 
with sabdtum in the stative listed in ARM, 
15, p. 268 and rendered there ‘‘penser.’’ These 
passages in turn should be connected with the 
well-known Akk. phrase mala libbasu sabtu ‘;What- 
ever is on his mind” (KAR, 72, r. 2; 4R, 55, 
No 2:20; AMT, 40, 2:2). 

I 6: The meaning of naparqudum “to lie on 
the back” has been established by von Soden 
(Or., NS 15, pp. 429ff.), but had already been 
anticipated, on the basis of LH prqd, prqdn, 
by Feigin apud Heidel (AS, 13, pp. 66-67). 
Von Soden’s translation ‘der sich zu einer Frau 
hinlegt” (ZA, 49, p. 163) seems somewhat 
ambiguous and appears to assume that napar- 
qudum may denote, euphemistically, sexual in- 
tercourse. However, it must be stressed that 
such a meaning for naparqudum is nowhere 
attested. The common expression ana sinnistim 
purgqidam alakum (AMT, 65, 3:7, 10) is irrelevant; 
purqidam illik refers to an abnormal sexual 
act, while tpparaqgad in our text means simply 
“to lie (idle) on one’s back’? with no sexual 
implications whatever. In a sexual sense our 
poet would have employed some form of ¢/utilum 
(CH §$129:42-46; ASKT, p. 119:17ff.) or salalum 
(Gilg. I, iv: 12, 18; KAR, 158, p. 274:48). Note 
that our text has naparqudum ana (not ittt!). 
This hardly indicates any local relationship (= 
“near to’); ana in such a case is to be rendered 
‘for’ (von Soden, GAG, §114 d; AHw, p. 
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47b 3), the sense of our line being: ‘‘Whoever 
lies (idle) for (= on behalf of) a woman(’s com- 
pany)” ete. A perusal of all the cases in which 
ana refers to verbs such as utilum, uzuzzum, 
wasdbum “‘to lie with, to stand or sit by” reveals 
the following: 

(a) uttilum itt? is the norm in Akk. while 
*utilum ana is nowhere attested; 

(b) while uzuzzum ana sometimes does occur 
(our text I1V:19; YOS, 3, 105:17-19 (NB) nisi 
aganna ana etemmesunu usuzzu |Meaning obscure}), 
such occurrences are very rare and are found 
primarily in texts translated from Sum. (e.g. 
Lugale, 12:12 garrddu ana algamisi izziz); 

(c) as to wasdbum ana, we have to distinguish 
again between passages translated from Sum. 
not reflecting genuine Akk. (e.g. Lugale, 1:28 
maru sa ana muséniqti lad usbu) and passages 
where wasdbum ana is clearly perfective  (in- 
gressive) (e.g. Ass. Code, §36:92, 96, 100 ana 
mute la tussab). In the latter case render ‘She 
shall not move to (another) husband’s dwelling”’ 
and not “She shall not dwell with (another) 
husband”’! 

I 7: Our reading sa-"ki-el “Sa7-ri-im is con- 
firmed by collation. For a similar writing ef. 
CH $141:39—40 si-k7-al-tam 7i-sd-ak-ki-il as against 
CT, 29, 43:31-382 si-ki-il-tam |la vi|-"sa-ak '-ki-lu. 

Our rendering of sakdlum “to hoard’ is no 
doubt justified in a poetic text, even though such 
a rendering may not indicate the subtle shades 
of meaning of sakdlum in its legal usage (see 
below). Von Soden (ArOr., 17, p. 365), Green- 
berg (JAOS, 71, pp. 172ff.), Driver (The Bab. 
Laws, Hl, pp. 221f.), and Speiser (Or., NS 
25, pp. Iff.) have all contributed toward the 
elucidation of sakdlum I, and its meaning is now 
sufficiently established. Of particular interest 
is the parallelism drawn by Greenberg between 
Akk. sikiltam sakdlum and siggél s*gulld. 
However, the conclusions of these scholars are 
by no means identical in every respect, and some 
problems remain unsolved, chief among which 
are the following: 

(a) Though the difference may be negligible, 
it is interesting to speculate whether sakalum 
means “to acquire stkiltum-property”’ (von Soden, 
Driver) or “‘to accumulate such property” (Green- 
berg, Speiser). The synonymy of szkiltwm with 
marsitum in Nuzi (Speiser, op. cit., pp. 3-4) 
would seem to favor the former. 


(b) It is also important to determine whether 
sakdlum encompasses improper appropriation of 
entrusted property ‘zu Recht oder Unrecht” 
(von Soden), or whether it is, in some cases, 
limited to the latter, as CH §141 and CT, 29, 
43 seem to suggest. Both of these instances are 
better understood if we assume that a_ wife 
embezzles the property of her husband and hides 
it outside the house. LH m*saggél min (Green- 
berg, op. cit., p. 173) likewise points in the same 
direction. This, in turn, would indicate that 
stkiltum can hardly be separated from its dialectal 
variant s¢giltum, which is well attested in all 
periods of Babylonian and denotes embezzling 
of (public) entrusted property (e.g. YOS, 2, 
130:8; YOS, 8, 5:5; Speleers, Recueil, 223:13 
[OB]; ArOr., 4, p. 329:5-6 [NB]). 

(c) Of far greater significance is the problem of 
reconciling the OB, MA, Nuzi and LH usages 
of stkiltum and s‘gulld, applying to persons of 
inferior legal status (women, bondsmen, minors), 
with the Biblical and Akk. usages of s‘gull@ and 
stkiltum applying to treasures of rich men and 
kings (Keel. 2:8; 1 Chr. 29:3; Lie, Sargon, p. 
63, n. 6:14; TCL, 3:234). Moreover, how should 
one reconcile the Biblical passages where Israel 
is said to be the s*gulld chosen by God from among 
ul the nations (Ex. 19:5; Dt. 7:6; 14:2; 26:18) 
with those passages in Akk. and LH clearly 
indicating stkiltum and s‘gullad as denoting em- 
bezzled property? The problem assumes even 
greater significance when one notes in Akk. a 
striking parallel to the Biblical usage. In the 
former a king is similarly said to be the szkiltum 
of a goddess (Wiseman, Alalakh, pl. III seal 
impression; see Goetze, JCS, 4, p. 227) and a 
person the sikiltum of a god (ef. the artificial 
PN Sikilti-Adad in Delitzsch, HWB, p. 498). 
Greenberg seems to be aware of the problem in 
quoting a Midrash (op. cit., p. 173a) which at- 
tempts to show the relationship between Bib. 
and LH s‘gulla@. But a Midrash is at best not 
philological proof; what is more important. is 
that the Midrash itself reveals that the sages 
were fully aware of the difficulty involved. 

(d) One may also ask whether the homonymy 
of Heb. s*gulla and Akk. sugullu “herd of cattle” 
is purely coincidental. 

(e) Finally, a word is in order concerning the 
problem of whether the root in Akk. is sakalwm 
(Greenberg, Speiser .and others) or sagdlum 


a 
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(Landsberger, JCS, 8, p. 58, n. 120). It must be 
stressed that there are no context passages 
available which would make possible an ab- 
solutely certain decision. However, the fact that 
sikiltum is included in the sa-ka-lu section of 
Nabnitu XXII:147-156 (CT, 12, 47) would 
seem to favor sakalum with k. 

Our sakil Sdrim calls to mind the Bib. expression 
(Hos. 12:2; ef. sdpan in Prov. 
27:16). The two expressions seem to elucidate 
one another. 

I 8: Our reading it-KU-ud is confirmed by 
collation. The ‘Steigerungsform” itqudu, at- 
tested at the present time only in our text, 
may be derived from nagddum and _ rendered 
“serious,” notwithstanding the fact that is 
used primarily in the sense of ‘‘to become or be 
seriously ill” (Reiner, Surpu, p. 54b). Quite 
common in Akk. are the expressions marsu 
naqdu (Surpu, 11:4; Boissier, DA, p. 211:15-16) 
and mursu naqdu (JRAS, Cent. Supp., p. 34:5); 
cf. the parallelism marsdk/naqdaék in BIN, 1, 
83:20-21. Note that marsu naqud (Labat, TDP, 
p. 2:2, 12, 13) is interchangeable with marsu 
na’id (written: na-hi-id, ibid., p. 128:6, 8; p. 
130:12, 21, 23). 
in the lexical texts where na-a-du is followed by 
na-ka-du (Antagal I’, 224-225), and na-"AH 
“attentive, obedient person” is the antonym of 
e-gu-u “careless, negligent person’ (OB Li, manu- 
script of Landsberger, Part 4:2-3). However, 
since no exact parallel to our text can be found 
anywhere, the possibility of emending 7t-qi-ud 
to (pt)-it-HU-ud “well-advised, careful, serious”’ 
‘annot be excluded. itkudu could also be taken 
as a “begriffsintensivierendes Adjektivum”’ (for 
these forms see for the present von Soden, GAG, 
$56 n; add the form hitmutis recorded in CAD, 
6, p. 207) from ekdu (CAD, 4, pp. 62-63), but 
itkudu “very wild, fierce,” though graphically 
possible, would hardly make sense in our text. 

The young man’s thinking seems to be: If a 
man does not take life seriously, if he exists only 
for the company of women, he is not a man worthy 
of himself, not a real man, and not worthy of 
belonging to the class of free citizens. 

I 10: Here we encounter the first of several 
similarities between our poem and the love lyrics 
as preserved in the incipits of songs in KAR, 
158. Thus, Ishtar is also referred to in KAR, 
158, p. 268:6 zamar Istar Sarralti] azammur 


Note also the evidence found 


“T am going to sing the song of Queen Ishtar’; 
tbid., p. 276:22 [star Sarrat nisi ra’umtu ‘Ishtar, 
queen of the people, beloved one’’; ef. in our 
text FV :24. 

I 11: For habatum “to prevail” see CAD, 6, 
pp. 11-12. However, we prefer to assume that 
lihiit stands for likbit and that our line should be 
rendered: ‘“‘“May my love remain in_ honor.” 
For the spirantization of k, which is then repre- 
sented in the script by h, see von Soden GAG, 
§25 d; add Samhat-Samkat (En. el., 1:87); kaddSu- 
hadasu (VAS, 10, 215:20 — OB hymn to Nana); 
hardsu-kardsu (CAD, 6, p. 95b — lexical). For 
other examples see most recently Kraus, Edikt, p. 
175. Note the parallelism kabtat/habtat in the 
OB hymn to Ishtar (RA, 22, p. 170:26, 28) 
kabtat amassa elsunu habtat ‘‘Weighty is her 
command; she is more important than they.” 
We assume that the variant habtat (for kabtat) 
is due to its position in the sentence (‘“‘sandhi’’). 

I 12: On *karristum > karristum see the dis- 
cussion by the writer in JAOS, 79, p. 173. OB 
karristum stands for later dkilat karst (RAcc., 
p. 135:258) just as OB ibirsu uktarrissu (CH 
$161:65-66) would be later replaced by tbirsu 
karsisu ttakal. Beginning with the Kassite period 
karst akdlum is the norm in Akk., replacing OB 
kurrusum or nuggurum (Landsberger, JCS, 9, 
pp. 123-124). karst akdlum (>Aram. qrsy) 
“to denounce (to the authorities)” and dakil 
karst “professional denouncer” (cf. LH malsin) 
are common in Akk., particularly in letters (e.g. 
ABL, 48, r. 9 karsisu é@takal; tbid., 283:7-8, 16 
karsija ina ékalli itakli; ibid., 607, r. 2-3; cbid., 
896:4-5; tbid., 1240:9-10; zbid., 1356, r. 4 and 
others). The Amarna letters, however, have the 
interesting variant karst? gabim for karst akdlum 
(EA 252:13-14 karsija). Albright assumes 
that the Can. scribe misrepresented the Akk. 
idiom karst akdlum (BASOR, 89, p. 30, n. 13), 
but this is hardly correct in the light of West 
Sem. (Aram.) ‘mr krsy (Cooke, A Teat-Book 
of N.-Sem. Inscriptions, No. 75:2 krsy "ys U 
*mrt have not denounced anyone’’). 

I 13: kuzzubum (kunzubum) “to fawn, to 


flatter (said of a dog or lion wagging its tail)” 
is attested in the following passages: RA, 17, 
p. 158:7 (MAOG, 3/3, 43) kima kalbi tukanzab 
“You wag your tail like a dog (in order to flatter)”’; 
CT, 39, 2:111 (= Or., 51-54, p. 66) Summa kalbu 
la 84 urdmsu ukanzabsu “Tf a dog not his befriends 
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him and wags its tail (in order to flatter him)’’; 
Ebeling, TuL, p. 13:3 néSu kunzuba ile’t (written: 
e-le-'i) ‘“‘The lion is able to wag his tail.” 
kuzzubum may also denote human flattery as is 
evident from the lexical texts, Antagal, 3:266ff.: 
1. 266 x x x ku-un-zu-bu “to fawn’; 
. 267 [kuln.gin.gin.nu ku-un-zu-bu kal-bi 

“fawning of a dog”; 
ku-un-zu-bu Sd a-ma-ti 

“fawning of speech,” 

i.e. “to speak in a sy- 

cophantic way, to 

flatter.” 

I 14: mdrum “lover, darling” is an additional 
example of the similarities that exist between our 
poem and the love lyrics of KAR, 158. It 
refers to the male lover, primarily in addressing 
him. Suffice it to quote the following passages: 

KAR, 158, p. 2738:13 misa mdru usamsdku 

“T do not sleep an entire night, darling, 
waiting for you’’; 

ibid., 16 elaja madru lai namir erba “O darling, 

it may (soon) be light; come in!”’; 

ibid., 274:29 atta maru r@imu dddini “You 

are the darling who is fond of our charms”’; 
ibid., 32 ulla alik maru “No! Go, darling!’’; 

ibid., 48 istu sallaku ina stin mari “After I 

have slept in the lap of (my) darling’; 
ibid., p. 275:19 Ssittu atlaki mara lidir “Sleep, 
go away! Let me embrace (my) darling”’; 
ibid., p. 273:9 i-li-qi a-ma-as-st a-na ma-a-ri 
(meaning obscure). 

These passages clearly show that md@rum in 
Akk. love poetry is used in the same sense as 
dod in the Song of Songs (e.g. Cant. 1:13, 14, 
16; 2:3, 8, 9, 10, 16, 17 and many others). 

I 15: Nana, the patroness of lovers who is 
already well known in this capacity in OB (see 
the instructive passage quoted by von Soden in 
ZA, 49, p. 162), is also referred to in KAR, 158: 

p. 268:23--24 Nand |mjatima Sulma ana Sarri 

ki taSimmi “O Nana, [w]hen was it that you 
granted well-being to the king?”’; 

ibid., 25 tuktenni Sarratu Nand “Queen Nana 

has been treated with love and care’’; 
ibid., 44 Nand libbasa hadé ublamma “It was 
Nana’s intention to rejoice’’; 
ibid., p. 274:38 rest Nand ina kiré EF. BABBAR 
Sa tardmi “Rejoice, O Nana, in the Garden 
of Ebabbar of which you are fond.” 
I 16: mehirtum “rival woman”’ is again attested 


. 268 ka.gun.gun.nu 
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in the love lyrics, KAR, 158, p. 273:17 la mehirti 
7snunannt “A woman not my rival competed with 
me.” 

I 18: Sibqum “trick, stratagem, wily game” 
has been studied by von Soden in ZA, 49, 
pp. 176f. However, the meaning of sbqum is 
not “Bescheid,” as rendered by von Soden (op. 
cit., pp. 165, 176), but rather ‘‘Finte”’ as correctly 
understood by Ebeling (Wagenpferde, p. 14). 
The proper interpretation of Scébqum is revealed 
in the following key passage from Mari: ARM, 1, 
5:4-9 ana dak nakrim Sibqi testené u téteneggirasu 
u nakrum qatamma ana kuniisim sibgi istené 
iteneggirkunttt kima mustapsi ahum ana ahim 
Sibqt iStené continually look for tricks with 
which to defeat the enemy and trip him, but the 
enemy likewise keeps looking for tricks with which 
to trip you, just as wrestlers continually search 
for stratagems to use against each other” (Ebeling, 
op. cit.; CAD, 4, p. 42). In accordance with this 
well-established meaning of sébqum, the rendering 
of all the passages adduced by von Soden should 
be modified. 

To the material collected by von Soden the 
form siqgbum (with metathesis) should be added 
(ef. CAD, 4, p. 239b: @pis “‘trickster’’). 

1 19: atalki for atlak7 is nowhere else attested in 
Babylonian (von Soden, ZA, 49, p. 177). It 
may be considered a further example of colloquial 
usage. 

I 21: Von Soden’s assumption that the root 
is rénu (= Arabic ragana) which he renders 
“to wish” (ZA, 49, p. 177) is erroneous. The 
root is érum “to be awake” (= Ug. ‘-r; Heb. 
‘wr; Aram. ‘yr), as correctly given in CAD, 4, 
p. 326b. [See now also von Soden, AHw, p. 
247.) 

The young man boasts of having rid himself 
of the dream of love; he is now rid of any hallucina- 
tions. Contrast I1:28 &7ttan|?] “Our dream (of 
love)” (in broken context). A somewhat similar 
motif, involving sleep (ysn) and wakefulness 
(‘wr), is also found in the Song of Songs (Cant. 
5:2ff.; ef. 7:10). 

I 25: bélum “lover, ‘master’, like mdrum 
(see Commentary on 1:14), is again attested in 
the love lyrics of KAR, 158: 

p. 273:10 matéma bélu téruba inanna ‘“‘When 

finally, O ‘master’? Just now you have come 
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ibid., 21 sammit erini rdmka bélu ‘Your love, 
O ‘master,’ is the fragrance of the cedars’’; 

ibid., 20 Sa-am-Sa ds-ni be-la-ni “Today I 
... our ‘master.’ 

I 26: While it‘is true that the strophic structure 
of our composition is quite loose and irregular 
(see Introduction), an independent stichos con- 
sisting of but one ictus (1. 26) must be excluded 
(contrast von Soden, ZA, 49, p. 165). nadnam 
seems to be a verbal adj. in the accusative, mean- 
ing: “given (as a gift or as surety).”’ Lines 25-26 
‘an therefore be rendered: “I shall win your 
reconciliation, my ‘master,’ as a gift forever,” her 
point being that she desires reconciliation based 
not on mercy or force but on free will and assur- 
ance. [Ina much appreciated editorial note Prof. 
Goetze raises serious objections against the two 
adjectival attributes of salimum, but this clumsi- 
ness of style may be due to the inexperienced hand 
of the student-poet.| 

I 27: Our reading alawiki nitam is self-evident. 
The idiom nitam lawiim “to lay siege to, to sur- 
round completely” is attested in the lexical texts, 
Nabnitu, Tab. 0: 272 [x xly sé.ga = ni-tum la-wu-u 
“to besiege, surround completely” (note nitum 
[without lawtm| ibid., 273-274). 

The idiom is quite common in Akk. lit. (e.g. 
En. el., IV:110 nita lami; CT, 20, 39, 11:17; 
Boissier, DA, p. 226:11, and others), and is es- 
pecially frequent in the Assyrian annals (e.g. OIP, 
2, 74:75 nitis ilma “They (the waves) completely 
surrounded (me)’’; zbid., 42:24 andku nitam 
almésu; Borger, Esarh., 46, ii:44; ihid., 50, iii1:30; 
Lie, Sargon, 56:383, and others). nitum is not, 
as is generally assumed, a verbal noun derived 
from né’um “to draw back” (Delitzsch, HWB, 
p. 460; von Soden, ZA, 43, p. 27; GAG, §106 w), 
but ought to be understood as a derivation of a 
root nétum (*n't or *nkt), a synonym of lawtim. 
This becomes evident from an examination of the 
following passages: LBAT, 1552, r. 22 nakru dira 
inét **The enemy will surround the city wall com- 
pletely” (for nakru dara ilawwi) [note that this 
passage is now listed in AHw, p. 218 sub enétu]; 
KAR, 152, r. 11-12 Summa kalitu imna Ser’ani 
nétat “If the kidney is surrounded by tissue at the 
right side” (for Ser’dni lawdat; von Soden’s render- 
ing of this passage in Or., NS 24, p. 137 has to 
be modified). Note also TCL, 17, 37:36-37 
muskénéku abi ina nitim sa dlim literanni “Tl am 


a poor man; may my father save me from the 
pressures of the city (= municipality).” 

I 28: tasbia is the only possible reading since 
the sequence of vowels 7-a requires a root tertiae 
infirmae. It has to be analyzed as the verbal 
noun from Subbtéim (for such verbal nouns see 
von Soden, GAG, §56 la). However, the ac- 
cepted rendering of Sabim (Sebim), Subbim “to be 
(make) silent” (von Soden, ZA, 47, pp. 10-11; 
ArOr, 17, p. 361; Falkenstein, ZA, 52, p. 327) re- 
mains unsubstantiated, although accepted by 
Landsberger (MSL, II, p. 135; note that this is 
revoked by implication in MSL, III, p. 219). 
The OA istapu ‘the kept silent,’’ a verb attested 
in the ¢-form only (for references see Meek, HSS, 
10, p. XXI1), must not be applied for the correct 
understanding of our OB passages (see below). 
Sum. undoubtedly means “keep. silent!” 
(Falkenstein, AfO, 14, p. 126), but its Akk. 
equivalent is unknown. Von Soden’s rendering 
of musebbi nadpihi (CH, 1V:59) makes silent 
the barkers” (ZA, 47, p. 11) has been revoked by 
him in OLZ, 53, p. 524 on the basis of the new 
variant na-bi-i (Driver, The Bab. Laws, II, p. 144) 
and an unpublished lexical equation: na-bi-hu = 
le-bu-t. Despite these new indications, the exact 
meaning is still not established. However, the 
” and its ap- 
plication to the quelling of a rebellion is certain; 
cf. the parallel passage from the bilingual. Ham- 
murabi inscription in LIH, I, 60, iv: 11 
si.st.a = musebbi sahmasatim “who quells dis- 
turbances,” and CH, XXVIb:59 tes? la Subbim 
“a revolt which cannot be quelled.” Accord- 
ingly, fasbia in our text should be understood as 
peace attained by quelling a rebellion. 


basic meaning of subbim “to satiate 


I 29: In addition to the references given by 
von Soden (ZA, 49, p. 178), ef. mutakkil ali (King, 
STC, II, 61:22); also the PN ASSur-mutakkil- 
Sarri (Tallqvist, Gétterepitheta, p. 241). 

1 30: rw’amum denotes the charm of a woman. 
In a phonetic transliteration one may hesitate 
between ru’¢mum (see the examples listed by 
Goetze, Or., NS 16, pp. 234f.) and ru’amum 
(von Soden, GAG, ka bu’adri); ef. bw’arum 
(von Soden, AHw, p. 135a) and &w’arum (KAR, 
158, p. 274:39).  ru’amum “‘charm”’ is attested in 
the OB hymns to Ishtar and Nand (RA, 22, 
p. 170:5,7 Sat mélisim ru’amam labsat ‘The lady 


who brings about joy is clad in attractiveness”’; 
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ZA, 44, p. 32:7 [x sthati w rwami tustaznian| 
“She .. . flirtation and charm.” 

tégitum in its OB occurrences (see below) has 
been erroneously rendered ‘‘want”’ (Ungnad, BB, 
p. 401; von Soden, ZA, 49, p. 179; Gadd, BSOAS, 
20, p. 261). The passages adduced by Lands- 
berger (apud Tadmor, JCS, 12, p. 23, n. 13) and 
especially the context of the lexical references 
quoted below point to the fact that tégitum is a 
synonym of S¢llatum and miqit pi (note that 
tégitum in OB letters and miqit pi share the con- 
struction with rasdim indicating irresponsibility; 
see below (b) and ef. Ass. Code §2:16-18 Sillata 
taqtibi .. . miqit pi tartisi “She talks in a blasphe- 
mous way; she is carried away with irresponsible 
utterances’). In other words, tégitum seems to 
denote utterances, especially of women who lose 
their temper and who, as a result, voice impudent 
and even mendacious words. 

Following are the references for tégitum: 

(a) Lexical: Igituh, 1:203ff.: 


203 ka-é-gal = Sl-la-tu 

204 ka-é-gal = Su-bu-t 

205 eme-sig = kar-su 

206 KA-duy-ga-bal = nu-ul-la-“tu’ 
207 KA-nu-gar-ra = ” 

208 KA-gar = gir-ru-u 

209 KA-[{nu|-gi-na = la kit-ti 

210 KA-kad = te-qi-ti 

211 HI.GAR = bar-ti 

212 kur-bal-bal = 

213 a-da-min = da-sa-‘a '-(tii| 


Bilingual: Bull. of the School of Orient. and 

Afr. Studies, 20, p. 260:10 KA.KID-%¢ ka-zu 

nam-sa; = te-qi-e-ti. pi-i-ka la “Your 

mouth should not [be filjled with blasphemy.” 

(b) OB (references without comment are given 
by von Soden, ZA, 49, p. 179): 

VAB, 6, 96:13-14 tégitam la irassi “(Give him 
satisfaction so that) he should not speak 
sulky words’’; 

YOS, 2, 91:13-14 tégitam la irassi. 

(ec) Historical: JNES, 17, p. 137:5  [lemné|ti 
ukappida ana Akkad tbtani tégitu “(The king of 
Elam) plotted [wicked thiJngs against Akkad 
(and) fabricated blasphemy”; JCS, 12, p 22:6 
almé tégitt ‘words of impudence.” 

(d) NA Letters: ABL, 340, r. 4-5 ina téqiti 
Sa... igbiini; tbid., 839, r. 3 ina tégitt (in broken 
context). 

The irony of Il. 29-30 of our strophe is that the 


young man, seemingly very self-confident, is him- 
self guilty of what the Babylonians would call a 
tégitum. ‘This is revealed by his sarcastic remarks 
to the young lady, asking that she direct her loose 
tongue at her goddess rather than at himself! 

For haldlum “to slink” see CAD, 6, pp. 33-34. 

II 1-5: No satisfactory translation of these 
fragmentary lines can be presented. 

Il 6: misitum cannot be derived from mastim 
“to forget”? (contrast von Soden, ZA, 49, p. 181; 
ArOr, 17, p. 367) but is rather from eSiéim ‘to be 
(become) blurred, dark (said of the eyes)” (CAD, 
4, pp. 378ff.). The only other occurrence of 
misitum is in CH, XXVIIb:5-6 ina misitim 
littarrisu ‘‘May he (Ka) constantly lead him in 
the dark (by depriving him of his reasoning),”’ i.e. 
may Ea strike him with blindness = Hebrew 
hikkd b*iwwaron (Dt. 28:28; ef. Zech. 12:4). In 
neither case can we follow von Soden’s interpreta- 
tion. The parallel adduced by Poebel (AS, 9, pp. 
24f., n. 2) from CH, XX VIIb:23 uruhsu list ‘May 
he (Shamash) confuse his way” is convincing and 
refutes von Soden’s interpretation (cf. also Dt. 
28:29). Akk. misitum (concurrent with e&itum, 
CAD, 4, pp. 365f.) has its parallel in Hebrew 
mahsak (concurrent with hdsdk) “place of dark- 
ness” (Is. 42:16; Ps. 88:7; 143:3; Lam. 3:6). 
Our strophe is a curse against the rival woman, 
imploring Ishtar to strike her with blindness. In 
our text misitum may denote physical blindness 
whereas in the CH passage it is employed in a 
metaphoric sense: blindness toward reality. A 
rendering ‘sVergessenheit”’ in our line (von Soden, 
ZA, 49, p. 165) is much too weak and colorless, 
especially when the strophe goes on to mention 
sleeplessness and dozing (see below). Here we are 
compelled to disregard the occurrence of miSitu in 


_a historical text (Borger, Esarh., p. 56:54 m7-sit 


na-ba-li) adduced by von Soden (op. cit., p. 181) 
due to graphical ambiguity. 

Von Soden’s restoration li-[tt-bu-uk| (ZA, 49, p. 
181) is plausible. While it is true that misitam 


tabakum is nowhere attested, we have many occur- 


rences of idioms such as puluhtam (hattam) tabd- 
kum (e.g. LIA, 62:8 puluhtu Sa ba’ari elisunu la 
tabkat; OIP, 2, 82:41 hattu puluhtu eli Elamti.. . 
tttabik); hurbasam tabakum (e.g. JRAS, Cent. 
Supp., 8, v: 14-15 mutabbiku hurbasim); namur- 
ratam tabdkum (e.g. RA, 35, 20:3-4 tttatbak 
namurratum J . . Igigi; OIP, 2, 35, iii:71 
namurratum atbuk); sSaqummatam tabakum (e.g. 
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King, STC, Il, 81:76 [= Handerhebung, p. 
134:76] Saqummati tabkat; Streck, ASb., 24, iii:3 
Saqummatu atbuk); Sahurratam tabékum (e.g. CT, 
15, 4, tmmatija Sahurratam tatbuk; YOS, 10, 36, 
iv:7 Sahurratum ittabakd). Note also magdtum 
said of e&ttum, which is not different from tabakum, 
in KAR, 153, p. 258:29 eSit nakri ana kara’ um- 
manija imagqut ‘‘Confusion (caused) by the enemy 
will fall upon the camp of my army”’; CT, 28, 45, 
r. 9 eSitum eli ummanija imagqut “Confusion will 
fall upon my army.” 

II 7: See Commentary on I: 10. 

Il 8: Some form of emédum (lu e-mi-is-si, i.e. 
emid-%i) would be a plausible restoration at the 
end of the line. This suggestion is based on the 
quite common idiom /d saldla emédum ‘to afflict 
with sleeplessness” (e.g. Gilg., III, ii: 10 la salila 
la saldla!| témissu inflicted sleeplessness 
upon him”; Maqli, 1:8 emdéku la saldlu miisa u 
urra “I am afflicted with sleeplessness night and 
day”; Schollmeyer, Hymnen und Gebete an 
Samas, No. 18:16 urra u mika la saldla endéku 
“Day and night am I afflicted with sleeplessness”’ 
(see CAD, 4, p. 141b). 

II 9: One searches in vain for other literary pas- 
sages employing the intransitive verb kdrum. 
However, its meaning can be established, with a 
fair degree of certainty, from the verbal abst. 
kiirum, on the one hand, and from the lexical oc- 
currences of kdrum, kiirum, on the other. 

It should first be noted that kdrum, kirum, 
have their semantic links with (a) dalapum; 
(b) Sittum, (c) qalum, and other synonyms. 

(a) Links with dalapum: One Sum. equivalent 
of dalapum is igi.lib (Emesal 7.bi.lib) (CAD, 3, p. 
47b); on the other hand, the Sum. equivalent of 
karu in Surpu, V-VI:3 is lib.ba (rendered by E. 
Reiner ‘‘daze’’). On the basis of this passage, 
Landsberger restored kdru and kiru respectively 

“in MSL, III, p. 64:17-18 and in JCS, 13, p. 130: 
293. Note the idiom daldpis kiru in En. el., 1:66 
which is tentatively rendered ‘dizzy with sleep- 
lessness” in CAD, 3, p. 48b. Another Sum. 
equivalent of daldpum is igi...ri(ra) “eye... 
awake” (von Soden, AHw, p. 153b; CAD, 4, p. 
326). 

(b) Links with Scttum: kdrum, kiirum appears 
as a synonym of sttum in the following lexical 
texts: 5R, 16, 111:24-25 al.lib = S7-tt-tum; al.lib. 
bal = ka-a-rum (ef. (a) above and al.lib = dala- 
pum in AHw, p. 153b); Diri, 11:116-117 & = &- 


it-tu, ka-a-ru; Antagal, I11:41-42 (= CT, 18, 32) 
a.RI = Silt-tum). 

(ec) Links with galum: kiru appears next to 
qalu in Surpu, V-VI:3-4 (quoted in (a) above) 
and in CT, 16, 12, 1:48; here the group w.di nig. 
me.gar corresponds to gélu, kiiru (which we might 
expect in reverse order); so also in Surpu, VEE: 
33-34 u.di nig.me.gar = qu-lu ku-ru. Sum. lib 
corresponds to qildtu (beside Suharruru, Saqum- 
matum, Sahurratum) in A, VII4:121—124 (Goetze, 
JCS, 13, p. 126); lib is also rendered as karus- 
Scjawar in Hittite, meaning be silent” (MSL, 
III, p. 64). Note the sequence dilipta qilu kilru 
nis|satu nizigtu in Maqli, VII1:129-130 and ku-i- 
rum ka-a-rum ni-is-sa-tum a-di-ru in Antagal J 
(from Th. 1905-49, 401, unpublished). 

The material here collected indicates that 
kdrum, kirum suggests a physical state between 
“sleep” and ‘‘wakefulness.”” Such a conclusion is 
in accord with the use of k@rum in lit. texts: 

(a) kdru alone: AJSL, 35, 155:30 summa karu 
isbassu “If he has suddenly become dozy”’; ZA, 43, 
102:36-37 Summa ina nizigtt isbas|su] Summa 
ina hiditt kiiru isba|ssu] he hassuddenly become 
dozy from depression; if he has suddenly become 
dozy from overjoy.” 

(b) In the sequence gilu kiru: CT, 16, 12, 1:43 
Sunu kiiru Sa arki améli raksu Sunu “They 
(the demons) are (= mean) dumbness (and) doze, 
they are tied on the man’s back”; Surpu, V-VI:4 
kiru elisu ittaskan ‘‘Dumbness (and) doze 
have settled upon him”’; zbid., 16 kiru kima 
subati tktumsu ‘“‘Dumbness (and) doze have 
covered him like a garment”’; zbid., VI1:34 amélu 
Sudtu qilu kiiru issakinsu(mma) “Dumbness (and) 
doze have settled upon this man’; Macmillan, 
Rel. Texts (BA, 5, 531ff.), No. 3:18-19 [qiJlu u 
kiiru idukka susst |qa\lu u kiru tbanni Sutta “Re- 
move from your side [dumb]ness and half-slumber 
(since) [dumb]|ness and half-slumber create (evil) 
dream(s).”’ 

(c) In the sequence kiru, nissatu: ABL, 74, r. 
7-8 ina kari u nissati ittanallak ‘He walks about 
in a state of doze and despair’; Streck, Asb., 
252:12 ina kari nissati urra u misa anassus ‘In 


doze (and) despair I cry desperately day and 
night”; Schollmeyer, Hymnen und Gebete an 
Samas, No. 18:19 ina kari u nissati ramani aitan- 
nis “Il have become weak through doze and de- 


spair’; SBH, p. 143:9 amélu Sa sinnistam irdmu 
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kart u nissatt imésu (for imész!) “SA man who loves 
a woman belittles doze and despair.”’ 

(d) In the sequence gilu, kiiru, nissatu: Maqlt, 
VII:41 usathi qilu kiru nissatu sa pagrika have 
removed from youdumbness, doze (and) despair.”’ 

(e) In the sequence diliptu, qilu, kiru ete.: 
Maqla, VII:129-130 diliptu qilu nissatu 
niziqtu ‘“‘Sleeplessness, dumbness, doze, despair, 
depression”; STT, 76: 27-28 gilitta tésd dilipta qila 
kara ‘‘Terror, blurring (of the eyes), sleeplessness, 
dumbness, doze’’; Schollmeyer, op. cit., No. 19:27 
diliptt qilu kiru nissaltu| ‘‘Sleeplessness, dumb- 
ness, doze, despair.” 

Our investigation leads to the conclusion that 
kdrum, kirum denotes a state between sleep and 
forced wakefulness, i.e. ‘to become weary, to doze 
off, to be in half-slumber, to be deprived of will 
power and energy.’’ This seems more appropirate 
than: ‘‘to be in a daze, to faint.” 

The most plausible restoration at the end of 1. 9 
is: -id-li-tp. This suggestion is based on the par- 


—ilelism dalapum la saldlum (e.g. de Genouillac, 


Kich, 2, C 1:7 idallip r@’é uli isallal ““The shepherd 
stays awake; he cannot sleep’; KAR, 58, r. 14 
|= Handerhebung, p. 40: 14] dalpatina la salilatina 
“(Watches of the night,| you are sleepless, never- 
sleeping ones” [cf. zbid., 1. 12]; KAR, 300, r. 10 
[Summa amélu ...| tddanallipma la isallal a 
man...]' constantly stays awake and cannot 
sleep”; Surpu, IV:84-85 diliptasu . . . la salalisu). 

Il 10: The form ezér cannot be derived from 
esérum “to press, to exert pressure upon”’ (contrast 
von Soden, ZA, 49, p. 181) since esérum is used 
only in the sense of pressing for payment (CAD, 
4, pp. 332ff.). On the other hand, there can be no 
objection to deriving e-ze-er from zérum “to loathe, 
to refuse association with,” particularly when one 
bears in mind the parallelism of zérwm and la 
hasdhum: MDP, 10, pl. 11, iii: 10-12 kettam tzzér 
mésaram la thtaxthma ru-|x-x| irtém ‘He loathes 
justice, has no desire for equity, but loves...” 
There is no reason to posit zérum as *zdrum, 
zidrum, viz. mediae ydd (contrast von Soden, op. 
cit.; GAG, §104 e). While it is true that for the 
most part the attestations of zérum are ambiguous 
(Delitzsch, HWB, pp. 253f.; KB, 6/1, p. 272:8), 
there are quite a number of cases where mediae ydd 
is excluded; cf. e.g., Sa 7-ze-’-e-ru-su (Delitasch, op. 
cit., p. 249); ze-’-a-ra-na (ibid., p. 254). The verb 
is mediae ‘ or h (*z'r or zhr). The problem of 
whether Akk. also knows a verb sdrum (Sum. 


gu.bar) ‘to be obstinate” beside zérum “to loathe’ 
(Sum. hul.gig) cannot be discussed here (see 
Thureau-Dangin, Chronologie, 10, n. 2). 

For supptim see Landsberger, ZA, 43, p. 315, 
n.4. Our line may be rendered: “I loathe the one 
who cannot persuade |me}.”’ 

II 11: Von Soden’s restoration at the end of our 
line, la-[wa-a-Sa| (which he renders ‘‘Umarmung”’ 
ZA, 49, pp. 166, 167), is untenable. lawtim never 
means “to embrace,” and 1:27 adduced by von 
Soden (op. cit., p. 181) does not support his point 
since the correct reading there is a-la-wi-ki ni-tam 
(see Commentary on 1:27). Our poem itself em- 
ploys the verb for ‘“‘to embrace,” namely edérum, 
in 11:23. 

The natural restoration would seem to be 
la-[la-a-Sa| ‘ther charm.” laliim is again attested 
in the Akk. love lyrics, KAR, 158, p. 274:26 iSe’t 
asma kiré lalika ‘She looks for the well-fitting 
garden of your charm”’; zbid., 52 ina laliki hunbi 
“(My girl,) flourish in your charm.” 

Il 15: See Commentary on III:8. 

Il 19: sandqum and sunnuqum “to examine, to 
interrogate” are well attested and numerous pas- 
sages are given by von Soden in ZA, 49, p. 182. 
To the material collected by him, add the passage 
from KAR, 111:1 d[{ub-sa|r dumu-a-[ni] ab-dims- 
[e-dé| = tup-sar-ru ma-ra-su i-sa-[an-niq| “The 
scribe is going to exa{mine] his student.’ Note 
also sandqim alongside Sa’dlum (PBS, 2/2, 51:22 
issa’alu — issaniqu; BBR, No. 1-20:7 — 
isanniq) and sudbubu — sunnuqu — sa’alu (BRM, 
4, 20:60-62). Von Soden rightly rejects the fol- 
lowing rendering of CH §251:59 alapsu la usanniq: 
did not tie up his (Meek, ANET?, p. 176b; 
Driver, The Bab. Laws, II, pp. 89, 264). In sup- 
port of von Soden’s suggestion “Uberwachung” 
(ZA, 49, p. 182) one may add the parallel from Ex. 
21:29 where the Hebrew text has wld’ yism*rdnni 
‘And he (the owner of the goring ox) did not keep 
an eye on him” (and not *w*ld’ yigs*rdnna “He did 
not tie him up”!). To the passage from the 
Amarna letters (IA 8:26-27) quoted by von 
Soden, one may add EA 254:17-19 jikkalai kar- 
sija habdlima u la jusanniqu sarru bélija arnija. 
This passage cannot be rendered “Now they 
wickedly slander me, but let the king, my lord, not 
impute rebellion to me” (Albright, ANET?, p. 
486), but should rather be translated ‘“They de- 
nounce me in a wicked way, but the king, my lord, 
does not examine (investigate) my fault.”” The 
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noun masnaqtum “examination” has been studied 
by von Soden in Or., NS 18, pp. 398-399. In sup- 
port of his arguments one may add the important 
passage dealing with a school examination: 
BSOAS, 20, p. 260:8 anni masnagtumma ul ta- 
n{assu|s ‘““Thisisonly a test; you should not fall into 
despair!” 

II 20: Our restoration is based on OBGT, XII: 
19-20 ztb-mu i-tag-tag-ge = it-ta-tu-vi-a vi-la-pa-ta- 
ni-in-ni (MSL, IV, p. 119), which has been 
rendered by Landsberger “I feel my beauty spots 

= I think of you).” Cf., with Landsberger, the 
same idiom in an OB letter written by a woman 
worried about her daughter: VAS, 16, 22:6 itt? 
tlappatanni |see now CAD, 7, p. 305b]. A some- 
what similar motif is to be found in the Akk. love 
lyrics. Thus, in KAR, 158, p. 273:8 the lady has 
this to say concerning her right eye: am én imnija 
ishitanni “The day when I felt the twitching (lit. 
jumping) of my right eye (= when I thought of 
you).”” It is worth noting that similar motifs are 
well known from the love lyrics of Sappho and 
Catullus. ittum “marks, beauty spot”’ is also at- 
tested in KAR, 158, p. 268:4 harmi tttaka x-gu-x 
“My lover, your beauty spot . . .,”” but the passage 
is fragmentary and cannot be restored. itwm 
may also denote the fringe of a garment (e.g. Hh, 
XIX:99 Sd.sig.sur.ra = it-tu Sd su-ba-ti), nor- 
mally expressed by sisstktum or garnum in Akk., 
but one would hardly do justice to our poem by 
rendering itldtija ‘“‘my fringes,” particularly when 
one bears in mind the fact that there is nothing in 
Sum. Sd.sig.sur.ra itself that even suggests 
“fringes.”’ Moreover, such a rendering could not 
be reconciled with the Sum. zib (see above) which 
connotes color or paint (Izi, A, 11:24—25 an-si-il = 
ha-a-lum “birthmark”’; an-zib = ma-ak-rum “red 
birthmark”; Hh, XIV:74 ur-zib ‘ta spotted dog”’; 
see Landsberger, Fauna, pp. 6, 7; ibid., pp. 76 f.). 
For lapdtum in the sense required in our line, note 
the following occurrences in medical texts: AMT, 
90, r. ii:27 Ser’dn stin imittisu. TAG.TAG-su 
(= iltanappassu) “If the artery of his right upper 
leg repeatedly bothers him’; ibid., 105:10 uzun 
Sumélisu. TAG-su (= tlappassu) “His left ear 
bothers him”; Labat, TDP, p. 110:7 nakkapti 
Sumélisu TAG-su. We infer from these passages 
a sensation weaker than pain (ikkalsu), stinging 
(uzaqqassu), ete. 

II 21: The restoration 7-la-jab-bi-ik| seems 
plausible. labakum, lubbukum is well attested in 


medical texts and in omina (e.g. YOS, 10, 31, 
vi:23-25 Summa martum lubbukat milum illakam 
“If the gall bladder is moist, a flood will occur’; 
KAR, 157, r. 17-18 [ef. AMT, 41, 1:20] tna shart 
...tulabbak; AMT, 11, 2:9 [ina hi|méti tulabbak; 
CT, 23, 46, iv:7 ina kardni . . . tulabbak; Kiichler, 
Beit., 6, i: 14 ina mé kastiti tulabbak; AMT, 55, 1:5; 
ibid., 86, 3:7-8), and is not entirely absent from 
the lit. texts (e.g. TCL, 1, 9:8-9 Samnam esemti 
ula ulabbak “1 cannot make my body smooth with 
oil”; LKA, 72, r. 8 [= Tul, p. 47:7] Sa ina stkari 
ulabbaku). Von Soden has recently shown that 
the Akk. equivalents of Sum. DU'R;, labku and 
narbu, have not only the connotation of being wet 
or moist but also of being soft (von Soden, Or., NS 
24 pp. 390ff.). However, it must be stressed that 
only narbu completely lacks the connotation of 
moist (note nurrubu as the antonym of dannu 
“hard” in Labat, TDP, p. 112:23-24 and ibid., 26; 
see CAD, 3, p. 93b) whereas labakum and labku 
are interpreted by von Soden himself as softening 
(drugs) with water or smoothening (the body) 
with oil (op. cit., p. 391, n. 1). Moreover, lubbuku 
is equated with ruttubu ‘‘moist” in CT, 12, 23a: 
10-11, and ratbu = labku in RA, 17, p. 119-13. 
It may well apply to our passage where the soften- 
ing or moistening of the dry lip is interpreted by 
the young lady as a favorable omen of the nearness 
of her beloved. 

I] 22: The restoration 7-ru-ub-[ba-am| seems 
probable. Such a restoration meets two require- 
ments: (1) that a pres. is what the original text 
must have had (ef. ll. 20, 21, 23); (2) that the 
meter requires a trochaeus at the end of the line 
(see Introduction). We propose the reading irub- 
despite the fact that twitching 
and shaking of the body, as documented in physio- 


’ 


bam ‘trembles’ 


logical and diagnostic omina, are never rendered 
by rdbum, the latter being employed only for 
trembling of heaven, earth and the like (e.g. King, 
STC, I, pl. 76:20 ana hissat Sumiki Samii wu ersetu 
irubba “At the mention of your name, heaven and 
shake”; 1, p. 205:8; KAR, 392:21), 
but rather by febim “to twitch” (Kraus, MVAG, 
40, pp. 43f.), ardrum “to shake” (von Soden, AHw, 
p. 65b), and others. 

II 23: For edérum (7 “to embrace” 
(= Ugaritie and Hebrew hbq Z nkq) see CAD, 4, 
pp. 29-30. Note edérum in the Akk. love lyrics, 
KAR, 158, p. 275:19 Stttu atlaki mara liadir “Sleep, 
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go away! Let me embrace (my) darling.” On 
the form éder for edder see Commentary on IV: 10. 

= II 24: el-[Su] must be restored at the end of our 
line, since naplusum always requires an object. 
This remains true though in OB the object of 
naplusum is in the accusative (e.g. YOS, 9, 35, 
1:28-29 in biinisu Sa hiditim ippalissuniti 
{Enlil] looked upon them with his friendly counte- 
nance”: PBS, 7, 133, i:7-9 in pa<ni>su nam- 
ritim hadis ippalsanni; AJSL, 29, p. 187:2 assum 
sehheritija itaplusim ‘‘As to [my request to] look 
after my children’’), or in the dative (e.g., VAS, 
1, 33, 1:5 hadis ippalsisum; ibid., iv:7 lu ippal- 
sinim; Stamm, Namengebung, p. 190 /li-ippal- 
sam [PN]). Thus, *attanaplassu(m) would be the 
normal form in our text while naplusum eli, no- 
where else attested, is to be considered a col- 
loquialism (for a similar difficult construction of 
naplusum cf. I11:21). Von Soden’s proposal to 
read el-[si-i8] (ZA, 49, pp. 166, 183 [See now AHw. 
p. 205b]) cannot be accepted for more than one 
reason: (1) it assumes that napluswm in our line is 
without an object and this is certainly more of an 
anomaly than the reading attanaplas  el-[Sul; 
(2) distribution of signs in this line permits the 
restoration of one sign only; (3) an idiom naplusum 
elsif is never employed in Akk. Here we may 
again compare the Akk. love lyrics where naplu- 
sum occurs (in broken context): KAR, 158, p. 
273:1 |[na-ap|-lu-us-ka-ma ...**To look at you, 
(my boy,) is... .” 

II 25: For the common idiom irnittam (irnintam) 
kasadum “to attain victory” see von Soden, Or., 
NS, 16; pp. 68ff. 

II 28: See Commentary on 1:21. 

III 2-5: From what remains of these lines one 
may assume that a messenger girl, named Arwi- 
[tum] because of her swiftness, is sent by the young 
lady to Ishtar with a gift to the goddess of love 
and a request for support in winning back her 
lover. It seems that the young ladv tries to 
change this course of events, apparently when her 
lover appears, but it is too late. She is unable 
to reach the swift Arwi{tum|! For Arwittum 
“Gazelle” as a PN see Stamm, Namengebung, p. 
253, §35, 5; ef. Landsberger, Fauna, p. 100; von 
Soden, AHw, p. 73a; ibid., pp. 69f. 

III 7: For ettum “one and only, unique”’ see 
CAD, 4, p. 396. Cf. in our poem IV:17. 

III 8: The correct reading is ki-le-e, imperative 
fem. from kaliim ‘“‘to stop.”” Cf. in our poem IT: 15 


usakla dabiba|tisa| ‘1 shall silence [her] gossipy 
womf{en]” (note Malku, IV:101 su-har-ru-ru = 
ka-lu-u; von Soden, AHw, p. 88b at-ma-ka ki-li). 
The imperative kzla is listed in von Soden’s gram- 
mar (GAG, Verbalparadigma, pp. 37*, 40*) with- 
out references. The following passages may 
therefore be quoted: 

Erimhus, II: 314 ff: 


314 igi.say = ki-la “‘stop!”’; 
315 igt.say.say, = pa-an ki-la; 
316 = ki-la 

317 say.say.a = la ta-kal-l{a| 


(Landsberger, von Oppenheim Festschrift, p. 176; 
corrected). Azla as a musical term is attested in 
Examination text A (manuscript of Landsberger): 
24 where Sum. gu.la = Akk. ki-la “stop (the 
song)!”; ef. gul = ka-lu-u Sd a-me-li in Nabnitu, 
X:255; dupl. Antagal, £:23. The imperative 
kila is attested outside our poem in the Akk. 
love lyries, KAR, 158, p. 267a:5 ki-la-ma (in 
broken context). 

The noun kilum denotes the finale of a song in 
the common subscript (Falkenstein, 
ZA, 49, p. 105, n. 1). This is revealed by the 
section of Izi C edited by Meissner in MAOG, 
13/2, p. 34:30f.: 

ki-Si = ki-lu “‘prison’’; “finale (of a song)’’; 

ki-Su-bt = ki-lu-Su finale.’’ 

ki.8u as a logogram for kilum “prison” is well 
known (Oppenheim, Dream-book, p. 268, n. 31); 
kigukku “prison,’’ a synonym of kilum according 
to the commentary on Ludlul, [1:96 (AnSt, 4, p. 
88), is a loan from Sum. ki-sii-a(k). 

The range of meaning of kaléim and its deriva- 
tives is almost congruent with that of Hebrew kl’ 
where the Masoretic text already wavers between 
tertiae alef and tertiae hé, e.g. Gen. 8:2 wayytk- 
kale’ haggdsdm “And the rain stopped” = Akk. 
kali Sa mé (A, 1/2:135; Antagal, E:22) as against 
Gen. 23:6 16’ yikld (written with hé) mimm*ka 
“(None of us) will withhold!from you (his burial 
place).”’ 

III 9: Our line consists of a well-known phrase 
which is particularly common in incantations: 
Surpu, 1V:105 tanihu Sa zumrisu lissi “May he 
(Girru) remove the weariness of his body’’; zbid., 
V-VI:12 ilSu ina zumrigu ittesi “His god left his 
body”; KAR, 64, r. 12 lumun kalbi [Sujdtu ina 
zumrija lissi; KAR, 212, i:34 (ef. ibid., iv:25; CT, 
27, 10:12; CT, 31, 2la, r. 8) ila ina zumri mati 
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inessi; CT, 16, 14, i1:48; CT, 40, 6:13; BMS, 
12:60; Gilg. I, iv:25, and others. 

III 10: The idiom birt “3600 double-miles,”’ 
indicating a long distance, is also common in in- 
‘antations: AAA, 22, p. 62:43-44 Sar birt lissd 
mahar|ku|n “‘“May (anything evil) be remote from 
[yoJua distance of 3600 double-miles”’; KAR, 55:20 
|lis|st Sadr birt ina zumrija; KAR, 184:31 Sar birt 
isd réga: OKCT, 6, 6:12; AMT, 72, 1, r. 16; PBS, 
1/1, 14:19; PSBA, 32, pl. 4:17 (Ludlul); JAOS, 59, 
p. 14:21, and others. 

The correct reading at the end of our line is not 
ur-rt (von Soden, ZA, 49, p. 166) but ur-ti-iq 
[collated, with two signs written on the margin]. 
The frequent parallelism of nesim Z réqum makes 
our reading quite certain. Note the following pas- 
sages: Surpu 1V:33 (ef. Gray, Samas, p. 18:23) 
Sa raiqu harrdnsu nesdat ‘Whose city is distant, 
whose road is far away’’; ibtd., 96-97 linessi pusqu 
... mursu he (Ninurta) remove trouble 
..., may he (Papsukkal) keep sickness far away”’; 
ibid., VIIL:80 mihru la tabu lissi liréqu; Malt, 
V:166, 168, 170-171; En. el., VII: 134. 

II] 11: and the pl. ‘fruit,’? mostly 
said of the sweetness of a woman (e.g. RA, 22, p. 
170:6, 8 za’nat inhi ‘She [Ishtar] is adorned with 
sweetness”), may refer to the sweetness of a man 
as well: Gilg., VI:8 inbika jasi qasu gisamma ‘*Do 
grant me (Gilgamesh) your sweetness.”’ Cf. the 
use of Hebrew p*ri (= Akk. inbum) in the Song of 
Songs referring to the sweetness of both man and 
woman (Cant. 2:3; 4:13, 16). 

III 12: See Commentary on 1:25. 

III 13: The gist of the young lady’s arguments 
in ll. 13-15 seems to be that her love shall endure 
no matter what the attitude of her lover. Whether 
he makes his love open — as she seems to imply 
or whether he conceals it, she is determined to 
speak with him (= to think of him) day and night. 
Our text reads iq-qd-at, but this defies any transla- 
tion. The possibility that zqgqgat = ina gat (mean- 
ing ‘‘by virtue of’’) has been accepted, though we 
‘an only adduce one instance for ina qdti used as 
a conjunction, viz. the OB letter VAS, 16, 188:7 
asar maératum ummatim zirdtim itanappala i-na 
qd-ti awattki amatiki istenemmi’a kima la bélessina 
anaku lemnétim itanappalaninni “(In a house) 
where the daughters reply hateful (words) to their 
mothers, by virture of the fact that your (fem.) 
maids use to hear your words, they used to answer 
me wicked (words) as if I were not their mistress.” 


Landsberger was the first to establish the pri- 
mary meaning of Akk. séhum “to laugh” and to 
recognize the equivalence (both semantic and ety- 
mological) of séhum with Hebrew shq (ZA, 40, pp. 
297f.; tbid., 42, pp. 163ff.). This equivalence may 
be extended to include not only Ugaritic shq, zhq 
and Arabie dhk but also Aram.-Syr. ghk and hwk 
“to laugh, to smile at, to flirt, to caress.”” Lands- 
berger also noticed the use of séhum “to smile at, 
to flirt” and in particular the use of the noun 
sthtum, pl. sthdtum “flirt, caress” in love poetry 
(ZA, 40, p. 298, 2 and 4; ibid., 42, p. 164). Indeed, 
sdhum and sihtum, sthdtum are frequently en- 
countered in the love lyrics of KAR, 158: 

p. 268a:7 ana nahsi ré’i asajah ‘“‘I smile at (my) 

lusty shepherd boy’’; 

tbid., p. 273:3 ina sihti Sa sé[ri| “Amid flirting 

in the open fifeld]’’; 
thid., 7 ki sthaku ana “How I smile at 
(my) lusty one’’; 

thid., p. 274:31 asrunni tagiisa arah sthati “You 
sneaked in to us in the month of love-mak- 
ing”’; 

ihid., 35 Sandanak kiré sthati gardener of the 

orchard of ecaress’’; 

tbid., 36-37 aimdu ina Larsan sihatu iziga ‘The 

day when in Larsa (the breeze of) flirting 
blew toward me”’; 

thid, 43-44 rdmka li surru sthatika li hurdsu 

“May your love be (like) glass, your flirting 
like gold”’; 

ibid., 41 (in obscure context). 

III 14: Our text reads lu pa-i-ma, but this is in- 
comprehensible. We must again take refuge in an 
emendation and read lu pa-*as-ma, which fits the 
context remarkably well. Note that the signs 7 
and as are sometimes difficult to distinguish in OB 
cursive. For pasémum “‘to veil, to cover, to con- 
ceal’”’ see Landsberger, ZA, 41, p. 220, n. 2; von 
Soden, Or., NS 20, pp. 267ff. 

We assume that an surri, otherwise not at- 
tested, replaces, in the colloquial dialect of our 
poem, the well-known moda! particle assurri 
(<ana surri) (von Soden, AHw, p. 76a). The 
meaning of assurri has already been recognized by 
Knudtzon-Ebeling who correctly rendered it in 
FA as: ‘Wenn nur nicht” (VAB, II/2, p. 1380), 
though their etymology (<ana + nasur), adopted 
by others (B6hl, Die Sprache der Amarnabriefe, 
§$33h), is without any basis. The Amarna occur- 
rences of assurri justify such a rendering or, still 
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more to the point, the translation: ‘‘God forbid 
that” (e.g. EA 167:25-26 [ef. EA 165:20-21] as- 
surt annakam ina mét Amurri.. . illakam(ma) 
“God forbid that he [the king of Hatti] should come 
here to the land of Amurru’’; ibid., 166:23-24 
assurrimi ina mat Amurri ilam “God forbid that he 
should come up to the land of Amurru’’). Thus, 
assurri corresponds to Hebrew halild “far be it, 
God forbid” (e.g. Gen. 18:25; 44:7; I Sam. 20:2; 
Il Sam. 20:20; Job 27:5). Our rendering of as- 
surri may be applied to all occurrences in OB, 
Mari and OA, with the modification that it is 
sometimes replaced by assurri lad or by assurri é@ 
(cf. adi illakam = adi la illakam ‘Before he 
comes’’). Note that in the following all such cases 
are marked with an asterisk. The proposal of 
Dossin “‘peut-étre” (Syria, 19, p. 122; ef. von 
Soden, Or., NS 18, p. 388) or of von Soden “ich 
fiirchte’”’ (AHw, p. 76a) and the recent one of J. 
Lewy “by all means” (Or., NS 29, pp. 29ff.) do not 
render exactly the emotional impact of this par- 
ticle. Note the following examples: 

(a) OB: TCL, 17, 9:15-17 assurri seum 1 qa 
thalliqma libbaka imarras ‘‘God forbid that even 
one quart of the barley should be lost so that you 
should worry”’; 

(b) Mari: ARM, 1, 22:17-18 assurri alak 
bélija nakrum isemme ‘God forbid that the enemy 
should hear (about) the coming of my lord’; 
tbid., 14:19-20 assurri awilé Suniti ul tatarra- 
dam(ma) ‘“‘God forbid that you should fail to send 
me those men’; *ARM, 2, 39:65-66 assurrima 
ina wasdbikunu dlam sétu la isabbatiima hititum 
la ibassi ‘‘God forbid that while you are in the 
city they should conquer this city and thereby a 
great loss should be incurred”’; 

(¢) OA: Numerous OA passages have recently 
been collected and studied by J. Lewy in Or., 
NS 29, pp. 30ff. Suffice it to quote the following: 
*CCT, 4, 18a:10-13 assurrt mamman é tagipma 
ina warkitim libbaka é imras “God forbid that you 
should give anybody credit, so that you should 
afterward have worries’; VAT 13473 (Lewy, 
op. cit., pp. 38-34):14-15 *assurri sikkusu é la 
tasbata ‘‘God forbid that you should fail to seize 
him by the hem of his garment”; so also adi 
assurrima attested only once in TCL, 20, 93:25-26 
adi assurrima tamtisi. This passage can safely 
be rendered: ‘‘God forbid that you should have 
forgotten.” 

The only problem, then, is how to derive the 


meaning ‘‘God forbid that” from the basic surrum- 
zurrum “false, not real.’ A discussion of the 
recent proposal of Lewy to separate assurri from 
the root srr and connect it with Ethiopic Sar‘a 
and Arabic Sara‘a (op. cit., p. 38) would lead us 
far afield. We maintain that ana surri (> assurri) 
means: ‘‘Would that this statement were false!” 
This connotation is not far from the basic meaning 
of Hebrew halila and Arabic hardm, lit. “‘for- 
bidden,”’ i.e. ‘‘far be it, God forbid.” 

III 16: Von Soden’s restoration lu-us-{lu-us] 
(ZA, 49, pp. 170, 186) is plausible. Cf. Ludlul, 
I11:29 (Langdon, Bab. Wisdom, p. 51) aslusma 
Suttu anat{tal| third time I s{aw] a dream’’; 
YOS, 1, 45, i:20-21 aSlusma . . . tértum épus(ma), 
and particularly znima...7ilusma in an OB 
letter (unpublished; see CAD, 6, p. 61, sub hamasu 
B) = Hebrew sny Z (1 Kings 18:34). It 
may not be out of place to note here Akk. SalaSum 
“to repeat a third time” (said of breaking ground 
in a field; Landsberger, MSL, I, pp. 53,163). 
This verb is also attested in Ugaritic in the 
parallelism hrt Z tlt: I*AB, 6:20-22 (cf. I AB, 
1:4-5) yhrt kgn aplb k‘mq ytlt bmt “He (El) plows 
(his) chest like a garden, harrows (lit. plows a 
third time) (his) back like a plain” (as a sign of 
mourning Baal’s death). 

III 17: hibum can only denote here ‘“‘break,”’ 
but the line defies translation unless the boasting 
young man is hinting that he will not cause a 
“breaking” of his mouth by arguing endlessly. 
Note that hibum is considered a phonetic (not 
graphic) variant in CAD, 6, pp. 196f. This con- 
sideration is based on writings with -bz in periods 
in which the value pt has become obsolete. 
~ III 18: The motif of waiting by the window or 
the door in expectation of the lover’s appearance 
is also known from the Song of Songs (Cant. 2:9; 
ef. 5:2ff.). [Prof. Goetze calls our attention to 
the goddess Ab-ba-si-si ‘who leans out of the 
window” (=Azilili), and her international 
parallels, discussed by Zimmern in OLZ, 31 
(1928), col. 1ff.] 

III 20: For the idiom anhd (text: an-nfa], a 
scribal error) indja ef. SBH, p. 53:21 indka ina 
baré (text: barré) ul innahd “Your eyes are tireless 
in watching’’; ibid., p. 131:49 abi Enlil Sa ibarra 
inaka adi mati la innahd “Father Enlil, how long 
will your watching eyes be tireless?” 

The parallelism of ‘nh and dlp is quite common 
in Akk., e.g. ZA, 24, p. 169:15 anhakiima Sa 
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addallapu kalanija “I who was always sleepless . . . 
am (now) tired out”; Gray, Samaé, p. 14, i:44-45 


Samas dalpata...ul 8a Sinuhu balika 
“Shamash, you never sleep... there is none... 


who wears himself out but you”; KAR, 228:16 
anhu dalpu nassu hablu Sagsu ‘Tired, sleepless, 
desperate, mistreated, ‘killed’ ’’; RA, 25, p. 112:4 
(ef. BMS, 4:16) anhu Sudlupu; Surpu, 
1V:107-108 tdnthu Sa zumrisu lissi . . . diliptasu 
liptur ‘‘May (Gula) remove the weariness from 
his body . . .; may (Bau) relieve his trouble.” 

III 21: For dlp “to be sleepless and act accord- 
ingly” see CAD, 3, pp. 47ff.; tbid., p. 52; von 
Soden, AHw, p. 153b; ef. our Commentary 
on IL:9. 

The idea behind our line seems to be as follows: 
The young lady sits by the window eagerly await- 
ing her lover’s arrival. In her fancy she considers 
every passing man to be her lover! For a some- 
what similar motif ef. Cant. 5:4-6 

III 22: The modal particle tasaéma has been 
studied by von Soden in his commentary on our 
line (ZA, 49, pp. 187ff.; also GAG, §121f; §152e; 
BiOr, 10, p. 11; Herrscher im Alten Orient, p. 31). 
It should be stressed that he came very close to 
the correct meaning of ¢aSa by noticing that it 
implies an irrealis (ZA, 49, p. 188). However, he 
missed the point by attributing to it at the same 
time the meaning ‘perhaps’ and by assuming 
that it introduces ironic or even sarcastic ques- 
tions (op. cit., p. 189). The correct meaning of 
our particle is given by Landsberger, who renders 
and tiéisdma “as if, seemingly’ (MSL, IV, 
p. 190). The Sum. equivalent of Akk. téSa and 
tasdma, i-gis-in-zu (op. cit., p. 163:11), has been 
correctly understood by Falkenstein in his trans- 
lation of the passage quoted below (Sum. und Akk. 
Hymnen und Gebete, p. 202). Note the follow- 
ing Sum. references from Lamentation over the 
Destruction of Ur: Kramer, AS, 12, p. 40:222 
i-gis-in-zu ki-ha-ri-is-tum-ama-ba-ka BA D-bi-a mu- 
un-sas-e “It is as if they were where their mothers 
had given birth (to them); they were lying in their 
(own) blood” (CAD, 6, p. 103b, sub haristu A); 
tbid., p. 54:308 girs-urti-kur-ra-sag- 
il-tus-a-mén “It is as if I (Ningal) lived as a 
stranger in a foreign country....’ For other 
references see Falkenstein, BiOr, 6, p. 54b. The 
meaning of Akk. tiSa, is revealed by the 
following key passage from Mari: ARM, 2, 
129:22-24 ana inisu tisdma sallaku ana dakija 


panisu iskunam “In hiseyes I was seemingly asleep 
(and so) he intended to kill me’ (von Soden’s 
translation of this passage in ZA 49, p. 188 and 
in Or., NS 22, p. 202 should be corrected ac- 
cordingly). This translation of the Mari key 
passage is further corroborated by the relation of 
ana inisu with the Hebrew idiom b*'éné 
(k*) (e.g. Gen. 19:14; 27:12; 29:20; Num. 13:33; 
I Sam. 21:14; II Sam. 4:10; Is. 5:21; Ps. 90:4; 
Job 19:15; Cant. 8:10). Such a rendering of 
tasa, tiSdma fits remarkably well all the other 
passages collected by von Soden. Thus, ARM, 
1, 73:19-20 hurrum sa kas[pim] ina halsisu 
ibassi should be rendered: “As if there were a 
sil[ver] mine in his district’? (CAD, 6, p. 2538a). 
Similarly, VAS, 16, 194:25-26 (OB) amtit 
baltaku should be rendered: “It seemed as if I 
had already died, but I recovered!’ Some addi- 
tional references may be given: RA, 45, p. 174:59 
(OB) tisa gerima qistum igrésu “It is as if the 
forest itself became hostile toward him” (CAD, 
5, p. 6la); BBSt., No. 6, 1:18 u téSa girréti 
thammati ki nabli ‘And it seemed as if the roads 
were scorching hot like a flame of fire” (¢bid., p. 
90a); Magli, 1:27-28 téSa Sa kassapti lemutti 
turrat amassa ana pisa lisdnsa kasrat ‘(My coun- 
ter-magic is so strong that) it is as if the word of 
the evil sorceress had been turned back into her 
mouth (and) her tongue had been tied’’; Ludlul, 
1:82-83 (AnSt, 4, p. 72) ali ki aabi nikilmanni 
nakrati nandurtu (for nandurat!) mati 
“My city looks at me with an evil eye like an 
enemy; my people rage (against me) as if they 
were foes.” [Also Sumer, .14, 28, No. 10:17 
(OB) tiisama se’am la tamdud “It looks as though 
you did not (even) measure the barley’’; Courtesy 
Prof. Goetze.| A related but somewhat different. 
connotation of tisa is to be found in a passage 
from The Tale of the Poor Man of Nippur, STT, 
38, i:17-18 (=AnSt, 6, p. 150) téisamma (for 
tusdma!) ina gipdrija atabbah enza ul tbass 
naptanu ali sikru “If 1 were to slaughter the goat 
in my courtyard, there (still) would be no feast; 
where (would I find) the beer?’”’ Here the origi- 
nal meaning of téSa seems to be partly lost. 

Our investigation leads to the conclusion that 
our line should be rendered: ‘To me it is as if he 
were passing by my quarter.” This is certainly 
an irrealis as is evident in the following line: ‘“The 
day has gone by, (but) where is [my darling]?”’ 

For babtum ‘“‘quarter’’ see Koschaker, Rechts- 
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vergl. Stud., 222; Landsberger, ZA, 39, p. 293; 
MSL, I, pp. 142f. 

IV 1-4: These lines are too fragmentary for any 
connected translation. 

IV 5: The young lady is determined to sit and 
wait, being convinced that sooner or later her 
lover will appear. girrum at the end of our line 
means simply “road, way” and has nothing to do 
with girri < “reputation,” as von Soden 
is inclined to believe (ZA, 49, pp. 190f.). While 
it is true that girra may replace egirraé in late 
periods (NA; see CAD, 4, p. 43a), this is never 
attested in OB. The correct translation of the 
line is given in CAD, 5, p. 91a. 

IV 6: This line is crucial to our understanding 
of the poem as a whole, and its correct interpreta- 
tion is the decisive argument against von Soden’s 
conception of the composition. Line 6 cannot be 
rendered ‘‘Nan& and King Hammurabi speak to 
you” (von Soden, ZA, 49, p. 171 “Es sprechen 
zu dir Nana und der Kénig Hammurabi’’) but 
must rather be translated: “I swear to you by 
Nand and King Hammurabi.” In other words, 
we are dealing with an oath formula introduced 
by tamim “‘to swear,”’ which must be kept apart 
from awim “to speak” (contrast von Soden, 
op. cit., p. 191). Furthermore, the correct Akk. 
reading of LUGAL at the end of our line, the sole 
logogram in our poem, is not Sarrum (nominative) 
but Sarram (accusative), since the structure of 
this oath formula is tamim followed by the ac- 
cusative (the order can be reversed; see the refer- 
ences quoted below). That our line introduces 
an oath formula is further corroborated by the 
subjunctive watru in |. 9 of our strophe (on the 
subj. in an oath formula see von Soden, GAG, 
$185). 

The following passages employ a formula identi- 
cal with or very close to the one found in our own 
text: AJSL, 33, 227, 11:5-6 (OB) Sin-bani Sak- 
kanakkum Sar-ra-am itma “The governor, Sin- 
bani, has sworn by the king’? (Landsherger, JCS, 
9, p. 123b); VAB, 6, 207:21-23 (OB) Sar-ra-am 
atma istu inanna adi UD 5 KAM kasapka li 
anaddikkum “I swear by the king (that) within 
five days I shall pay your money to you” (note 
that this is a positive oath in which the sub- 
junctive is not essential; see von Soden, GAG, 
§$185d); Syria, 33, 65:27-28 (Mari) atmdkum 
“Adad ili dlija u 4Sin ili réSija “I swear to you 
by Adad my city god and Sin my personal god” 


(followed by Summa and the subj.); Bab., 12, p. 
13:9 (ef. ibid., p. 15:17; Etana) nitma ersetim 
(for ersetam!) ...‘‘We have sworn by the earth 
... 3; Surpu, 11:91 (ef. ibid., 82ff.) with Com- 
mentary C:49 (Reiner, Surpu, p. 51) lamassi ili u 
Sarri ittami: <Sa> Samak u Adad itma “He has 
sworn by the protecting deity of god and king: 
means that he has sworn by Shamash and Adad.” 
In later periods this formula is replaced by nis ili 
(u Sarrt) tami; ina ili (u Sarri) tami; Sum ili 
Sala, ete. 

IV 8: For diliptum (dlp) see Commentary on 
and III:20. 

Note the sequence of dalapum and asdsum i 
CT, 16, 14, 11:42 dilipti Sa mata iassasu ‘Trouble 
that wears down the country”; 3R, 38, 2, r. 55 
dalpis ussusis “Troubled, vexed” (CAD, 3, p. 
52a); cf. dnah asus in JCS, 11, p. 84, iii:9. 

IV 9: For asustum “‘vexation” see von Soden, 
AHw, p. 86a. It may be noted that the Amarna 
letters (Rib-Addi) equate asdSum with the 
Canaanite root gsp ‘“‘to be embittered, to become 
enraged.”” Thus, in EA 82:50-51 ul tasas = 
naqgsapa “They (the people of Amurru) have not 
become embittered”; EA 93:4-5 anadku 
= |na|qsapti ‘I have become enraged.” 

IV 10: Our text reads e-ra-da-ni-si ““They come 
down to her,” but this is certainly a slip by the 
student-poet for the expected  e-ra-da-ni-*im 
“They come down to me.” Such a slip of the pen 
is not surprising when one notes that the style of 
our composition swings from the first into the 
third person, thus shifting from the form of a 
dialogue into the one of a monologue (ef. II: 10-14, 
20-24). The rendering of é@raddnim “They (the 
gossipy women) come down to me”’ is the only 
one possible. In other words, éraddnim is to be 
analyzed as pres. (see below) pl. fem. ventive from 
*eredum (variant of warddum). It has to be 
admitted, however, that all the examples of 
“primae y” variants of “primae stems re- 
corded in GAG, §103 n. are either SB or NB (the 
MA offers’? cannot be a variant of ubbal, 
as von Soden is inclined to assume, since wabdlum, 
especially without the ventive suffix, cannot mean 
“to offer’). Additional examples are attested 
in Zimmern, Neujahrsfest (BSGW, p. 
141:5-6) isd ‘Come out, O Bel!”’; is? “Béletni 
and in KB, 6/1, p. 106:38 (Etana) 7 nirid (see 
Meissner, Regelmiissige und anomale Bildungen 
der akk. Verba Primae w [Sitz. der. Preuss. 
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Ak. d. Wiss., 1931 XVII], 386; on the other hand, 
the example given zbid., 388 is erroneous, since 
the reading there is not ir-rid but rather er-Set 
as correctly given in CAD, 4, p. 284a and in AHw, 
p. 239b; similarly, the examples listed by 
Meissner, op. cit., 387 as OB presents issi, tassi 
are likewise erroneous; for fasi, imperative, see 
GAG, §106 m; for TCL, 1, 104:21 [and CT, 4, 
39:17a] see von Soden, Syll., No. 97). It is true 
that these examples are likewise SB, but it should 
be borne in mind that SB normally is not in- 
fluenced by late developments in the spoken 
language. Furthermore, Prof. Oppenheim calls 
our attention to the fact that the ‘‘metaplasm”’ 
assumed by us seems to be attested already in 
the period of the Isin Dynasty: PN E-st-da-nu-um 
in BIN, 9, 388:4 (recorded in AHw, p. 253 sub 
ésidu) against U-si-da-num in OIP, 43, 145, No. 
11:3 (CAD, 3, p. 96a) “A-Strong (child)-Went- 
Out (from the womb).” 

One would expect the form erraddnim (variant 
of urraddénim) in our line, particularly when one 
notes that defective writings are rarely in evidence 
in our text. Another case in point would seem 
to be the form édirsu (Z in 11:23 
where the Pres. eddersu is expected. It is plausi- 
ble that in such instances the forms employed are 
not merely defective writings but rather dialectal 
forms. 

IV 12: For the comparison of a large number 
with the stars of heaven ef. TCL, 3, ii: 164 adlan7su 
ma'diti sa ki kakkabé Samé mina la isi; AIKA, p. 
358, ii1:43 Sa kima kakkabé Samé miniita la 
KAH, 13, r. iii:8-9 (Schott, MVAG, 30, p. 130, 
No. 20). The same simile is quite common in 
Hebrew (e.g. Gen 22:17; 26:4; Dt. 1:10; 10:22; 
Nah. 3:16). The construction of the compara- 
tive with elz is the norm in Akk. (see Schott, op. 
cit., pp. 33-34; von Soden, GAG, $68a) but is not 
entirely absent from Hebrew (e.g. Gen. 48:22; 
49:26; Lev. 15:25; Dt. 25:3; Eecl. 1:16; Dan. 
1:20) and Phoenician (Klmw, 7-8 w’dr ‘ly mlk 
d{njnym wskr ‘nk ‘ly ’sr). This passage 
should be rendered: ‘“‘The king of the Danonites 
was too powerful for me, so I hired the king of 
Assyria against him.” 

Since the style of our poem is rather simple and 
down to earth, one is somewhat surprised to find 
here such an exaggerated comparison known in 
Arabic lit. as mubdlaga “exaggeration.’”’ The 
young lady finds herself, in her troubled state of 


mind, surrounded by no less than 3600 (= un- 
counted) gossipy women. 

IV 13: The correct reading at the beginning of 
our line is li-ir-[q|t-a (collated) ‘‘Let them (the 
gossipy women) hide.’’ We are inclined to as- 
sume that the same verb is intended in 1.14, 
where we suggest emending li-tt-ta-qi-a to li-it- 
ta-<ar>-qi-a. If our emendation is correct, 
we have in our strophe both the I/1 (1.13) and 
the IV /2 or IV/3 (1.14) forms of the verb ragim, 
nargam (intr.) ‘to hide,” a synonym of margitam 
ahdzum, puzram ahdzum (von Soden, AHw, p. 
19), puzram emédum (CAD, 4, p. 139), tubgati 
emédum (ibid., p. 145), ete. The I/1 form of 
ragam is not directly attested outside our text, 
but it can safely be inferred from the perfect 
irtagi in CH, $16:42—438 ina bitisu irtaqi *‘He has 
hidden in his house,”’ on the one hand, and froin 
the common magtal formation margitum “a 
hiding place” (e.g. OIP, 2, p. 77:18; Streck, 
ASb., p. 36:60; p. 74:39), on the other. The 
writing with g (von Soden, op. cit., and so cor- 
rectly already Bezold, Glossar, p. 257b) is corrob- 
orated by Malku, I1:278 where the writing 
nar-qu-u is attested (ef. Ea, [1:17 nar-qu-u and 
ni-ir-qu-ti) and by the OB letter (VAS, 16, 76, 
r. 5) where the writing 7t-ta-ar-qi is found. The 
alleged etymology viz. the Arabic root rakd 
(Driver, The Bab. Laws, II, p. 156) does not 
prove the contrary since this root never means 
“to hide” but rather “to dig,” “to repair,” nor 
does it even remotely approach the concept of 
hiding. In short, it has nothing to do with Akk. 
ragim. 

(w)uqqurum, Sdiqurum “to make rare”’ has re- 
cently been studied by von Soden in Or., NS 27, 
pp. 260f. In support of his arguments one may 
add Hebrew hégér (=Akk. Sdqurum) make 
rare.”’ A clear instance is attested in Prov. 25:17 
where hdgar ragl’k@ means: **Make your visits 
(lit. foot) rare!’ Cf. also ibid., v. 27 where the 
Septuagint correctly reads hégar (for the obscure 
Masoretic hégdr). This verse may perhaps be 
rendered: **To eat too much honey is not a good 
thing; to make honors (testimonials) rare is a 
(real) honor (testimonial).’”’ Von Soden gives 
no examples for the Qal with the same meaning, 
but see Meissner’s study (quoted above sub 
IV:10), 386; the following passage may also be 
adduced: Or., NS 27, p. 142:9 rubté ana purussé 
Samsi puhddu iqgersu king will become short 
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of lambs for the sake of haruspicy” (cf. Hebrew 
yaqar, “rare, scarce” in I Sam. 3:1). 

The precative with ¢ is extremely rare in both 
colloquial and poetic usage, but one can hardly 
advocate, with von Soden (ZA, 49, p. 192), the 
emendation of li-ta-ag-ra to li-ta-aq-<qi>-ra 
they make themselves rare.”’ 

IV 14: For sar ‘3600” see Commentary on 
11:10. 

The adv. inanndma means “‘just now, at this 
very moment.” Note the following examples: 
PBS, 1/2, 7:19-20 (OB) inanndma alapsu térsu 
“At this very moment return his ox to him”; 
CT, 29, 39:8-9 (OB) 1 mana kaspam qiptam 
inannama taddinam “Just now you have given 
to me a loan of one mina of silver’; ARM, 4, 
29:34-35 inanndma intima nihrjarum| 
‘Just now when the sup[port] has a[rri]ved”’; EA, 
159:43-44 al Sumurt tnanndma hamuttis 
ubannisxt ‘1 am going to (re)build Sumur immedi- 
ately (and) without delay’; EA, 166:12-14 
anaku u Hatib nillakam inanndma ina hamuttis; 
HSS, 9, 31:4; JEN, 5, 469:7; tbid., 54623 (Nuzi). 

IV 17: For ettum “one and only, unique” see 
Commentary on III:7. 

la masku “not ugly” = damqu “good-looking” ; 
masku is quite often contrasted with damqu: 
= PBS, 7, 42:24-25 (OB) masiktam ana damiqtim 
tutdra “You are able to turn disgrace into fame” 
(CAD, 3 p. 65a); VAB, 6, 148:26-27 (OB; ef. 
ibid., 38-39) Sumni damgam ina alini tumassaku 
“(Who are you) that you should spoil our reputa- 
tion in our city” (cbid., p. 69a); Ludlul, 11:35 
(AnSt, 4, p. 84) Sa tna libbisu mussukat eli ilisu 
damgqat ‘“‘What he considers a disgrace is in the 
eyes of his god a good deed.” masku ‘‘ugly (said 
of the face)” is also attested in the physiogno- 
matic omina: pant masik “ugly” (Kraus, Texte, 
3b, ii:21), the opposite of which is pant bani 
“good-looking” (tbid., 1.22). However, masdkum 
is primarily employed in the moral sphere, with 
the sole exception of the expression nin? maskitim 
“rotten fish” in TCL, 17, 46:5. Very common 
is the idiom sumam mussukum ‘to spoil the repu- 
tation” (see above and cf. YOS, 10, 54, r. 24 
ina Sipir idigu Sumsu imassik “Through his action 
he will suffer from a bad reputation’; contrast 
ibid., 1.25 ina Sipir idiSu isSerma ina dlisu pisu 
etel “Through his action he will succeed in being 
honored in his city’); mussukum is also a synonym 
of tuppulum “to soil, to disgrace” (e.g. TCL, 3, 


111:226 al tanitti8u umassikma usatpila nagisu 
‘His glorious city I put to disgrace and his region 
I soiled”; ef. ZA, 43, p. 244:282 -283 ukkudu = 
Sumsuku; ukkudu = tuppulu) [also Sumer, 14, p. 
14:36 (OB) attansakam “I am blamed”’; courtesy 
Prof. Goetze]. Most common in Akk. is sumsu- 
kum (e.g. JCS, 8, p. 32, iii: 12 [Sumum u narim); 
RA, 11, p. 88, ii:12 [tuppum;] CH, XXVb:74 
[usurtum;| VAS, 1, 54:6 [kimahhum], ete.) which 
has been misinterpreted either as Suzzuku ‘‘to 
cause harm” or as Sussuku “to turn upside down.” 
However, Landsberger renders Sumsuku (> 
Sussuku) “to fail to show due regard” (JCS, 8, 
p. 32, n. 10), thus maintaining the previous inter- 
pretation of Thureau-Dangin (RA, 34, p. 172, n. 
3). A study of Akk. Sumam mussukum and 
Sumsukum reveals that these are quite close in 
meaning to Hebrew hallél (e.g. Gen 49:4; Lev. 
19:12; 21:9; Is: 23:9: Bz. 28:7: Ps: S040; 
Lam. 2:2). 

IV 20: te-te-en-di-\di} dittography for te-te- 
en-di; cf. in our text IIL 20 da-an-ni-is-{is} for 
da-an-ni-is. The verb emédum, with its broad 
range of meanings, has been exhaustively treated 
in CAD, 4, pp. 138ff. [ef. now AHw, p. 21la: 
“sich lehnen an’”]. The meanings, ‘to lean 
against” or “‘lean upon”’ (German “sich anlehnen’”’ 
and “sich stiitzen’’) are clearly represented by 
the noun némedum (nemettu) (a) “prop (of an 
armchair)” (= Hebrew mas‘én) (Landsberger, 
ZA, 41, p. 294, n. 2); (b) “staff, stick (for support 
in walking)” (= Hebrew mis‘dndt) (MSL, VI, 
p. 127). However, the textual evidence for this 
primary meaning of emédum, as given in CAD, 4, 
pp. 138ff., is rather limited. The object of lean- 
ing may be either in the accusative case (e.g. 
PBS, 1/2, 113, 1:23 timid igdri “She (Lamastu) 
leaned against the wall’’) or in the dative (emédum 
ana). In the latter case the meaning is not 
strictly ‘‘to lean” but rather “to land”’ (said of a 
boat; e.g. Gilg. XI:140 ana KUR Nisir itemid 
elippu ‘The boat landed [lit. leaned] on Mount 
Nisir’’) or ‘to reach, to come in contact with” 
(e.g. ACh, Supp. 2, [Star, 71:6 Summa MUL.HA 
ana MUL.UG,.GA immid “If the Fish-star comes 
into contact with the . . .-star’’; CAD, 4, p. 139a). 
ummudum “to lean on, against” is well attested 
and numerous citations are given in CAD, 4, 
pp. 143ff. Of particular interest at this point 
is the Gilgamesh passage where the latter carries 
the kisrum sa Anim to his mother: Gilg. P., 
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i:12-14 uwmmidma piiti imidi jati 
atbalassu ana sériki “I leaned my forehead (so 
that) they could load (it) on me; I carried it and 
brought it to you.” CAD labels this passage 
obscure (op. cit., p. 145a, b’) but this is hardly 
justified. The passage clearly means _ that 
Gilgamesh leaned his forehead against a support- 
ing object, so that the large, heavy meteor loaded 
upon his shoulders would not cause him to fall. 
There is no attestation of the tender leaning of a 
young woman upon her lover’s shoulders, but 
this is hardly surprising in view of the fact that 
the genre of love poetry as a whole is not preserved 
in Akk., with the sole exception of the incipits of 
love lyrics in KAR, 158. Nevertheless, our 
restoration and interpretation of this line are 
self-evident, despite the fact that one would 
expect here a second object for emédum, namely 
|gaqqa|dhki tétendinnt (accusative) or tétendim 
(dative) ““You leaned your head against me’’ or 
“You touched me with your head.” 

IV 21: Paleographical evidence indicates that 
one sign is missing at the beginning of the line, 
followed by traces of either hi or gi. However, 
since neither hirtum nor lad mahirtum is possible 
because of external and internal evidence, the 
only plausible restoration would seem to be 
|ma-g|i-ir-tum, viz. mdgirtum “agreeable, pleas- 
ing.”’ Cf. the PN of a slave girl Bélti-mdgirat 
“My mistress is agreeable,” i.e. is easy to get 
along with (Stamm, Namengebung, p. 312, 4), 
and Ld-mdgirtum ‘Nasty girl” (cbid., p. 250, 2). 

LV 23-24: Our rendering is based on the follow- 
ing OB curse formula: CT, 6, 36:15-17 lemun 
Samak u Sumail sa iraggumu “Whoever makes a 
claim shall be the enemy of Shamash and Sumail”’; 
CT, 8, 28¢: 22-26 lemun Samak Marduk u Samulail 
Sa <a>wat tuppim annim unakkaru ‘Whoever 
alters the wording of this tablet shall be the enemy 


of Shamash, Marduk and Samulail’’; CT, 8, 
38b:9-10 lemun Samas u Elmaila Sa ana awatisu 
iturru ‘“‘Whoever goes back to his case shall be 
the enemy of Shamash and Elmaila.”’ 

For lemun NN “enemy of NN” in parallelism 
with a’adbum (dialectal variant of ajdbum) cf. 
RA, 17, p. 157:14-16 muhhi a’abini Sadi liabbit 
eli lemnini diru Sa iqipu limqut “May the moun- 
tain destroy the skull(s) of our enemies; may the 
sagging wall fall upon our foes’; 4R, 21la:21 
(with dupl.) ukktS a’abi sikip lemni “Drive off 
my enemy; overthrow my foe’’; En. el., [V:123- 
124; I1:132; Comm. Summa izbu, 
a-a-bhi = lem-nu; tbid., XV1:427 za-i-rum = 
lem-[nu;| LTBA, I11, vii:29 za-ma-nu = lem-nu. 

The -mi of [Sa]-n?-tum-mi, introducing direct 
speech (von Soden, GAG, §123c; §155a), is un- 
explained here. There seems to be no escape 
from emending the text to: [Sa]-ni-tuwm-*ma, which 
is the norm for referring to another person (von 
Soden, GAG, §$123ay ‘“-ma dient der Hervorhe- 
bung eines Wortes’’). Santimma, Sanitumma 
“andéther one” is very common in Akk. See the 
examples in Delitzsch, HWB, p. 675a (note that 
MIN-ma has often been misread as manma where 
the correct reading is Santimma). Such a use of 
-ma is well attested in OB: VAB, 6, 35:22 (ef. 
ibid., 39:29) puhsu Sandmma ana rédé mulli “Fill 
in another substitute for the soldier’; zbid., 229: 
23-25 misil eqlija Sibit alim ilqima ana sanimma 
ittadnaé *“The elders of the city have taken half 
my field and have given (it) to someone else’’; PBS, 
7, 48:12-13 tahhum Saniimma nadnakkum *‘An- 
other substitute has been given to you’’; zbid., 
69:23-24 eqlam sudti Santimma ibaqgar “Another 
person will claim this field”; VAS, 16, 22:10-11 
ana martija Sanitimma “To my other daughter.” 
For the partly erased subscript see Introduction, 
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THE EARLY HISTORY OF THE WEST SEMITIC PEOPLES 
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In their continual struggle for survival, the 
settled populations and the established states of 
the Fertile Crescent had to contend throughout 
their history with the inroads of barbarians living 
on their flanks: the peoples of the mountains in 
the North, such as the Gutians, Lullubians, 
Subarians, and Hurrians; and the Semitic no- 
madic and semi-nomadic peoples of the deserts 
and semi-deserts in the South and the East. 

The monograph here discussed! represents the 
first comprehensive study of a very important 
topic, concerned with the first appearance and the 
successive history of a group of peoples who were 
nomads or are assumed to have been nomads at 
one time in their past history. Ethno-linguisti- 
cally speaking, all these peoples can be subsumed 
under the term ‘‘West Semitic,’ to be distin- 
guished from ‘East Semitic,’ which includes 
only the Akkadians (or Assyro-Babylonians). 
Jean-Robert Kupper, a member of the Franco- 
Belgian team of scholars, which under the aegis 
of André Parrot and Georges Dossin has done so 
much for the enrichment of our knowledge of 
ancient Western Asia through the discovery, 
publication, and interpretation of the Mari mate- 
rials, is best known for his several constructive 
contributions in the field of Mari studies, and 
thus was well prepared to tackle this difficult 
task, which would have been well nigh impossible 
of accomplishment only a few years ago without 
the light shed by the Mari discoveries. 

In a brief introduction Kupper begins with a 
discussion of the general problem of nomadism 
as it first appears on the oriental scene. He notes 
that the type of nomadism attested in the most 
ancient sources is not the same as that known to 
us so well as Beduin nomadism, since the former 
was based on small cattle, while the latter was 
based on the camel. Although the question of 
the earliest date of the domestication of the 


1. Review article of Jean-Robert Kupper, Les nomades 
en Mésopotamie au temps des rois de Mari. Bibliotheque 
de la Faculté de Philosophie et Lettres de l'Université 
de Litge, Fascicule CXLII. Paris, Société d’Edition 
“Les Belles Lettres’, 1957. Pp. xxxii + 283. 


camel in the Ancient Orient has not yet been 
solved satisfactorily, it is generally assumed that 
the camel was unknown in Mesopotamia before 
the 12th century B. C2. According to Kupper, 
the lack of the camel as a vehicle of transporta- 
tion, coupled with the need of keeping flocks of 
smaller cattle near steady sources of water, 
forced the early nomads to avoid the waste 
lands of central Arabia and to stick to the fringe 
lands East and South of the Fertile Crescent, 
in the area called Hamad* by the Arabs of our day. 

It is from that area that the four great Semitic 
migrations' are generally assumed to have come: 
first the Akkadian, at some unknown date in 
antiquity; then the Amorite, mainly at the begin- 
ning of the Old Babylonian period; then, from 
the 12th century B. C., the Aramean; and finally, 
the well-known Arab migration. Of these four 
migrations Kupper treats in his book only the 
two middle ones, namely the Amorite and the 
Aramean. 

The chronology followed by Kupper is appar- 
ently that of Sidney Smith, as can be judged from 
his dating of Hammurapi to about 1800 B. C. 
(p. xviii). 

Kupper’s discussion of the early Semitic nomads 


2. However, Kupper himself notes the mention of the 
camel in the Patriarchal Stories, which has generally 
been taken as anachronistic. A recently published 
economic test from Alalah (Wiseman, The Alalakh 
Tablets No. 269:59 = Wiseman, JCS XIII 29, 33, and 
Goetze ibid. 37), dated to the late Old Babylonian 
period, lists quantities of fodder for camels (ANSE. 
GAM.MAL). [Cf. W. G. Lambert, BASOR 160 p. 42. 

3. The Arabic word hamdd, denoting semi-arid lands, 
of the type intermediate between fully cultivated land 
and the desert, may have a long antiquity if my idea 
that the hapax legomenon ha-ma-te, denoting a topo- 
graphical term for the area near the Tartar River in 
Scheil, Tukulti-Ninip II, line 47, represents the same 
work in Akkadian garb. If this is right, then the second 
topographical term in the same line of the same Assyrian 
inscription, namely mar-ga-ni (in plural), may be identi- 
fied with the Arabie marj ‘“‘meadow’’, ‘‘grass-land’’. 

4. S. Moseati, The Semites in Ancient History (Cardiff, 
1959) pp. 72 ff., argues persuasively that violent Semitic 
invasions occurred from time to time on a background 
of continuous and mainly peaceful penetration. 
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is organized in five large chapters numbered and 
entitled: I Les Hanéens, Il Les Benjaminites, 
III Les Sutéens, [V Les Amorrhéens, and V Les 
Habiru. While Chapters I, II, and the first 
half of III are based mainly on the Mari sources 
and are concerned with peoples who appear at 
approximately the same time on the political 
horizon, the second half of Chapter III is con- 
cerned with the Ahlameans and Arameans, who 
appear later® than the three just mentioned 
peoples, and could have been treated more profit- 
ably in a separate chapter at the end of the book. 
Chapter IV is subdivided into three parts, of 
which the first one treats of the country Amurru 
and the Amorites, the second of the West Semitic 
peoples, and the third of the god Amurru. The 
treatment of the Amorites and West Semites in 
two separate subdivisions of Chapter IV is justi- 
fied by Kupper on practical grounds. While, 
as will be seen later, he takes these two groups of 
peoples to be of the same ethnic background, it 
seemed advisable to him to gather the data per- 
taining to the two groups separately and to leave 
to the general discussion the question of their 
mutual relationship. The fact that the god 
Amurru is so much at home in the religion of 
Babylonia proper and even Elam (p. 245), while 
he is practically unknown in the West, that is, in 
Mesopotamia® and Syria, has not been explained 
to our full satisfaction (cf. also below p. 47). This 
whole chapter on the Amorites and West Semites 
is parallelled by the corresponding parts of 
Edzard’s recently published monograph.’ It is 

5. The early references to a person called Ahlamu in 
the Mari economic texts (pp. 108 and 136), to the geo- 
graphical names Aram and Arame dated to Nardim-Sin 
(p. 113), the Ur III geographical name Arami (p. 112), 
and the Ur III personal name Aramu (p. 112) seem to me 
to have nothing in common with the Ahlameans and 
Arameans, respectively, except a certain similarity in 
sound. I even doubt the connection between the Ras 
Shamra personal names “RMJ and Armeja, the eqlati 
aramima of Alalab (p. 114), and the Arameans. Staying 
on safe historical ground, the first real reference to the 
Ablameans are to be found in the EA letters and Middle 
Babylonian texts (pp. 108 f.), and those to the Arameans 
in the inscriptions of Tiglathpileser I (pp. 111, 133). 

6. To avoid descriptive adjectives I use in this article 
the term ‘‘Mesopotamia’’, in the Greek sense, for the 
area which corresponds to the modern Jezireh in con- 
trast to the term ‘‘Babylonia’’, which represents the 
area south of the modern Baghdad. 

7. Dietz Otto Edzard, Die ‘‘zweite Zwischenzeit”’ 
Babyloniens (Wiesbaden, 1957). 


surprising to what large an extent the two authors 
agree in their main conclusions. Chapter V on 
the Habiru’s is kept to a minimum, since it is 
intended simply as a résumé of the questions 
extensively treated previously in the monographs 
by J. Bottéro and M. Greenberg. To Kupper, 
the term Habiru is not an ethnic term and has 
nothing to do with the Hebrews, but represents a 
descriptive adjective or an appellative for a cer- 
tain class of the population, originally of nomadic 
origin, who, organized in military bands, were in 
the habit of roaming, fighting, and_ pillaging 
either on their own or in the service of various 
mighty princes. A short chapter with conclu- 
sions, a map of the ancient Near East, and an 
extensive index of proper names complete the 
volume. 


Some general remarks on the title and structure 
of Kupper’s monograph should be made. First 
of all, the book is not so much about the nomads 
as it is about the early West Semitic populations. 
These are found either roaming around as full- 
fledged nomads, or in a semi-settled status in the 
service of Mesopotamian princes and rulers, or 
in a fully settled status in such areas as Baby- 
lonia and Syria. Furthermore, the book is not 
limited to the times of the kings of Mari, as one 
would gather from the title, but extends both 
before and after that period. This is true of the 
discussion of the Ahlameans and Arameans, which 
takes us well into the first millennium B. C., and 
of the discussion of the Amorites and the Habiru’s, 
which takes us to times both before and after the 
Mari period. Thus, the organization of the vol- 
ume is not historical. While the first two and a 
half chapters deal with peoples who are either 
exclusively or best attested in the Mari period, 
Chapter IV on the Amorites and West Semites 
deals extensively with peoples who historically 


8. J. Bottéro et al., Le probleme des Habiru (Paris, 
1954); M. Greenberg, The Hab/piru (New Haven, Conn., 
1955). Cf. also M. G. Kline, ‘‘The Ha-BlI-ru, kin or foe 
of Israel’, Westminster Theological Journal XIX (1956) 
1-24, 170-184, XN (1957) 46-70; H. Cazelles, ‘“‘Hébreu, 
Ubru et Hapiru’’, Syria XXXV (1958) 198-217; and R. 
Borger, ‘‘Das Problem der ‘apiru (‘Habiru’)’’, ZDPV 
LXXIV (1958) 121-132. According to the latter, the 
term ‘apiru, meaning ‘“‘dusty’’, ‘‘covered with dust”’ 
(meaning known from Syriac), may have acquired in 
the course of time the general meaning of ‘ foreigner’, 
“immigrant’’. 
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represent antecedents to the peoples known from 
the Mari sources. I am under the impression 
that the author may have originally intended to 
write a monograph on the nomadic populations 
of the Mari period, but decided in the course 
of time to extend the scope of the monograph to 
the form it now has. This impression of mine 
seems strengthened if we analyze the monograph 
on the basis of the extent of coverage. The most 
complete appear to me the first two and a half 
chapters, in which all the known information is 
exhaustively gathered, with detailed discussion 
of the different areas, leaders, occupations, 
activities, names, and divinities connected with 
the individual people. The other chapters cover 
their subject-matter less completely, especially 
Chapter IV on the Amorites and West Semites, 
a topic on which I have done extensive research 
in the past few years. Although the Egyptian 
Execration Texts attesting West Semitic names 
(pp. 238f.) and other Egyptian sources referring 
to the Sutians (pp. I41ff.) are discussed, I can 
find nowhere in the monograph a reference to 
Kgyptian sources concerning the Amorites. I 
also miss a discussion of the Amorites in the Old 
Testament. 

The book is well written and should serve as a 
model for historical investigations based on philo- 
logical sources. Its conclusions are generally 
sound, and I have no doubt that they will rapidly 
become part of our accepted knowledge of ancient 
oriental history. The monograph contains a num- 
ber of new and important geographical identifica- 
tions and some extensive lexical notes, such as on 
nawim “campement” (pp. 12ff., cf. also Edzard, 
ZA LIII 168-173), sugdgum “chef de clan ou de 
village” (pp. 15-20), ga-ju “clan,” “‘tribu” (p. 20, 
etymology unknown), (tébibtum “purification,” 
“enregistrement” (pp. 23-29, cf. also CAD under 
ebébu mng. 2c-3’), déwidim “victoire” (pp. 60- 
62; actually dawdiim, cf. also Landsberger apud 
Tadmor, JNES XVII 129ff., connecting the Mari 
word with Akkadian dabdi “defeat,” and Gelb 
in a forthcoming issue of JNES.) 

I do not intend to discuss here the few points 
of disagreement in respect to the interpretation 
of West Semitic names which exist between Kup- 
per and myself, such as his /4é-il (p. 215) for my 
Ja‘il, his Abban (p. 267) for my ‘Abba-'/1°, his 


9. Cf. below, p. 34. 


Wildnu (p. 282) for my Ja‘ildnu, since this would 
necessitate a full presentation of evidence which is 
beyond the scope of this article. From his 
remarks on [bal-pi-El (p. 224 n. 1) and on the 
Alalah hybrid names (p. 233) we can note that 
Kupper is not entirely immune to the influence 
of the various Mischnamen, Mischformen theories, 
which, in contrast to the position taken on this 
question by Poebel, Die sumerischen Personenna- 
men zur Zeit der Dynastie von Larsam und der 
ersten Dynastie von Babylon (Breslau, 1910), have 
of late been widely propounded in the field of 
ancient oriental onomastics. 

In order to give a better understanding of the 
historical picture as reconstructed by Kupper, I 
shall try in the following to discuss the early 
history of the West Semitic peoples in chronologi- 
‘al order, from their first appearance in the Pre- 
Sargonic and Sargonic sources through the classi- 
‘al period of the Old Babylonian dynasties to the 
middle of the second millennium B. C. I will 
leave out of the discussion the problem of the 
relationship of\these early West Semites to the 
later Ugaritans, Arameans, and South Arabs. 
This is a chapter in the history of the ancient 
Near East which yet remains to be written. Geo- 
graphically, my discussion progresses from Baby- 
lonia to Mesopotamia to Syria and Palestine. 


BABYLONIA FROM THE PRE-SARGONIC 
TO THE UR III PERIODS 


The country or region known as Martu or Kur 
Martu in Sumerian'® and Amurru(m) or médt 
Amurri in Akkadian appears occasionally as being 
at war with the Sargonic and Ur III kings. Its 
location is certainly in the West, as can be judged 
from the following data: (1) Sar-kali-Sarri, the 
fifth king of the Sargonic dynasty, reports in one 
of his dates a victory over MAR.TU achieved in 


10. The written MAR.TU is normally taken as Mar-tu 
on the basis of the spelling Mda-ar-d[u]-e, listed in K. p. 
149 n. 1. Instead of Ma-ar-dluj-e, Falkenstein, 
Sumerische Gétterlieder p. 120, n. 2, proposed recently 
the reading Ma-ar-r[{i|-e and explained the Sumerian 
Marre as derived from Amurru(m) via Amarru. How- 
ever, in favor of Martu, rather than Marre, ef. Ma-ar- 
tu-ne Su-ba-ti (Orient. XVIII 28 rev. 57) = Mar-tu-ne 
Su-ba-ti (26 rev. 41), compared with Elam-e-ne Su-ba-ti 
(line 38), and possibly URU-Ma-ar-ti?*!, glossed 
AN.AN.MAR.TU, in VAS VIII 13:14, discussed by 
Feigin, AJSL LI 22 ff., and Edzard, Die ‘‘zweite 
Zwischenzeit’”’ Babyloniens p. 23 n. 94. 
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the mountains of Ba-sa-ar, which correspond to 
the modern Jebel el-Bisri, situated west of the 
Euphrates in the direction of Palmyra. This 
piece of information agrees with the statement 
found in the Gudea inscription, according to 
which large stones were brought to Babylonia 
from Ba,-sal-la, the mountain of MAR.TU 
(pp. 149f.). (2) The fourth year of Su-Sin, the 
fourth king of the Ur III dynasty, is named after 
the construction of a fortress built as a protection 
against the MAR.TU and named Muriq-Didnim, 
meaning “one which keeps Didnum distant.” 
This information parallels that found in the 
Gudea inscription, according to which alabaster 
was brought from T%-da-niim, the mountain of 
MAR.TU (pp. 156ff.). For the interpretation 
as Didnum, Didanum, rather than Tidnum, 
Tidanum, see my forthcoming discussion in J NES. 
The exact location of this ancient Didnum is un- 
known, but, to judge from the West Semitic 
parallels, it must have been situated in the area 
between the Euphrates and Syria.!! (3) IM. 
MAR.TU “West” is one of the four cardinal 
points of the compass, to be contrasted with 
IM.KUR “East,” named after the mountain 
range east of the Tigris (p. 165)." The self- 
evident conclusion, which is drawn by Kupper 
from these sources, is that MAR.TU is to be 
localized west of Babylonia and not east of the 
Tigris, as proposed by Landsberger and Bauer. 
The exact definition of the term “west” in the 
Old Akkadian period can be given only on the 
basis of the Basar: Jebel el-Bisri equation. For 
the location of Amurru in Syria in later periods 
see the discussion on pp. 41f. below. 

At approximately the same time that the for- 
eign country MAR.TU appears in the Baby- 
lonian sources we also find persons with an 
appellative MAR.TU living peacefully in Baby- 
lonia. While such names appear sporadically 
in the Fara and Sargonic texts (pp. 150f.), it is 
not until the Ur III period (p. 151-155) that the 
large number of attestations—over one hundred 


11. The Hebrew and Arabic Dedan, which occurs as 
URUDa-da-nu in an inscription of Nabonidus recently 
published by Gadd, Anatolian Studies VIII (1958) 58:24, 
represents the same name as Didnum but has to be lo- 
cated much farther south, near Medina in Arabia. 

12. Commonly used in the Sargonie period, as, e.g., 
in HSS X 1; RTC 148; the Man-iStuSu Obelisk, ete. The 
oldest occurrence is found in DP 211. 


—permits us to draw certain conclusions as to 
their linguistic character. The persons bearing 
such names come from different cities of Baby- 
lonia. In some, such as Lagash, they bear names 
which are largely Sumerian or Akkadian, while 
in others, such as Drehem, they bear names which 
are largely neither Sumerian nor Akkadian, but 
obviously Semitic. Some Ur III texts refer to 
prisoners taken in booty from MAR.TU (p. 156). 
We note that in some areas the Amorites became 
so assimilated as to give their children local 
names, while in others they retained their own, 
native, onomastic habits. The language of the 
latter names we call simply Amorite. More 
about it later. 


BABYLONIA IN THE OLD BABYLONIAN PERIOD 


Towards the end of the reign of Ibbi-Sin, the 
last king of the Ur III dynasty, and during the 
period of the local dynasties which ruled Baby- 
lonia after the break-up of the Ur III empire, 
references to fighting with the Amorites recur 
more often (pp. 157-169). This time, however, 
the fighting with the Amorites does not take 
place in the West, outside of the boundaries of 
Babylonia, but right within it. It is clear that: 
at the end of the Ur IIT period the desert Amorites 
were moving into Babylonia in a powerful migra- 
tion and were taking over one city after another. 

At the same time the onomastic picture of 
Babylonia underwent a_ substantial change. 
Besides the great majority of the population 
bearing Akkadian and Sumerian names, there 
now appear hundreds, perhaps thousands, of 
persons bearing Semitic names different from 
Akkadian. While some persons, rather few in 
number, are called Amorite in texts (pp. 169-174), 
most of the persons bearing names of the same 
type appear without any ethnic denotation 
(pp. 213ff., 219-224). These non-Akkadian 
names are borne not only by private individuals 
and officials, but also by kings and rulers of 
dynasties, such as those of Larsa, Babylon, Kish, 
Marad, Sippar, Kazallu, Eshnunna and other 
city-states in the Diyala Region (pp. 197-206). 
At Larsa, e.g., the first seven rulers, from Napla- 
num to Sumu-El (with the possible exception of 
Zabaja) bear non-Akkadian names; they are fol- 
lowed by rulers all of whom bear Akkadian names. 
At Babylon, the first two rulers, namely Sumu- 
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abum™ and Sumu-la-El, bear non-Akkadian 
names; they are followed by three rulers bearing 
Akkadian names, with Hammurapi and the rest 
of the dynasty reviving the old, non-Akkadian, 
tradition in name giving. 

As soon as scholars began to study these new 
Semitic names, appearing so profusely in the Old 
Babylonian period, they recognized that they 
were couched in a West Semitic and not East 
Semitic (= Akkadian) tongue. Up to about 
thirty-five years ago the question of what these 
names were to be called was answered simply: 
they were to be called Amorite. This conclusion 
was based partly on the fact that some West 
Semitic names occur with the denotation 
MAR.TU and partly on the observation that the 
West Semitic names without this ethnic denota- 
tion begin to appear in mass in Babylonia after 
and as a consequence of the Amorite invasions 
and conquests which took place at the end of the 
Ur III dynasty and the beginning of the Old 
Babylonian period. The practical identity of 
the West Semitic names of the Old Babylonian 
period with names of persons called Amorite in 
the Ur III period was taken for granted. The 
fact that Amurru was known from the previous 
periods to be situated in the West (see above 
p. 30), the recognized home of the West Semites, 
seemed to strengthen the conclusion that the 
West Semitic names of Babylonia are to be called 
Amorite. 

This picture was completely upset by the theo- 
ries propounded in 1925-26 by B. Landsberger" 
and Theo Bauer,'® according to which the country 
Amurru was not situated in the West but east 
of the Tigris and the language of the Ur III 


13. Sumu-abum, the founder of the First Dynasty of 
Babylon, was famous enough to live in the onomastic 
tradition of Syria, as is apparent from the name Ja-pa- 
ah-Su-mu-a-bi in a text from Alalah (No. 56:47) and 
JP-SMW-’B on objects from Byblos (Montet, Byblos 
et UEgypte pp. 165 f. = Pl. XCVII No. 618 and pp. 174 
ff. = Pl. XCIX ff. No. 653). For similar cases of semi- 
deification of historical figures, ef. Sumuabi-arim, 
Ust-Sumu-abum, Ammi-saduqa-iluni, Hammu-rapi-bani, 
and several other names of the Old Babylonian period. 

14. “Uber die Vélker Vorderasiens im dritten Jahr- 
tausend’’, ZA XXXV_ (1924) 213-238, especially pp. 
236 ff. 

15. Die Ostkanaander (Leipzig, 1926). Cf. also his 
“Kine Uberpriifung der ‘Amoriter’-Frage’, ZA 
XXXVIII (1929) 145-170. 


MAR.TU names was to be sharply distinguished 
from that of the West Semitic names appearing 
without any ethnic denotation in the Old Baby- 
lonian period. 

According to the Landsberger and Bauer 
theories, the localization of the country Amurru 
in the West is to be rejected because the location 
of BaSar and Didnum in the West cannot be 
proved and the connection between the country 
Amurru and the term West, denoting a point of 
the compass, may be due to a late speculation on 
the part of the Babylonian astronomers. Basing 
themselves on one single piece of evidence, namely 
the fact that Kudur-mabug, father of Warad-Sin 
and Rim-Sin, the two last kings of Larsa, bore at 
times the title of ad-da *°"=MAR.TU interchange- 
ably with that of ad-da E-mu-ut-ba-la in Sumerian 
or a-bu E-mu-ut-ba-la in Akkadian, which means 
father of MAR.TU or of Emutbal, respectively, 
they proposed instead that Amurru be localized 
in the area of the Pusht-i-Kuh mountains, east 
of the Tigris. Landsberger’s and Bauer’s conclu- 
sion that the language of the Ur II] MAR.TU 
names is to be sharply distinguished from that of 
the West Semitic names appearing in the Old 
Babylonian period without any ethnic denotation 
was based on their linguistic evaluation of the 
names. According to them, while the Ur III 
MAR.TU names were couched in a language 
which they called “‘dialektakkadisch,” the Semitic, 
non-Akkadian names of the Old Babylonian 
period were written in a variety of Canaanite, 
which they called ‘‘ostkanaaniisch.”’ 

Almost every one of these conclusions and the 
supporting arguments was found wanting in the 
course of time, as pointed out by scholars who 
participated in the discussion of the Amorite 
problem in the years following upon the appear- 
ance of Landsberger’s and Bauer’s theories (e.g., 
Albright, Dhorme, Goetze, Jacobsen, J. Lewy, 
Noth, Pick) and as is becoming ever clearer on 
the basis of new information derived from the 
discoveries made at Mari, Chagar Bazar, and 
Alalah. Kupper’s position is quite clear and 
emphatic on these points. 

The question of the localization of MAR.TU 
in the West, based on the localization of BaSar in 
the West, is ironclad and cannot be brushed aside 
with one-sentence verdicts. Note especially 
that the mountains BaSar of the Old Akkadian 
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period appear as Bisuru, Besri in the later Assyr- 
ian sources in a form much closer to and even 
identical with the form Jebel el-Bisri of the pres- 
ent day (p. 150). Landsberger’s and Bauer’s 
conclusion that-MAR.TU was originally a desig- 
nation of the West(-wind), after which the coun- 
try of the Amorites of the middle of the 2nd 
millennium B. C. was named and not vice-versa, 
was supported by the observation that when the 
term MAR.TU is used for the West(-wind) it 
never carries the geographic indicator (= deter- 
minative) KI. Of how little value this argument 
is one can gather by observing dozens of occur- 
rences of geographical names in the texts of Sumer 
and Akkad in the oldest periods appearing with- 
out any geographic indicator. The fact that 
Kudur-mabug called himself ‘father of KUR 
MAR.TU” interchangeably with ‘father of 
Emutbal’” means simply that he considered 
himself the ruler of those Amorites who at one 
time, at the end of the Ur III dynasty, estab- 
lished themselves in the area of Emutbal, east of 
the Tigris. The fact that at that time vast areas 
east of the Tigris were populated by the MAR. 
TU. = Amorites is well known. The use of 
MAR.TU in the title of Kudur-mabug does not 
point to the original location of MAR.TU in the 
East Tigridian region, but implies a secondary 
conquest of that region by some of the marauding 
MAR.TU beduins. This is also the position of 
Kupper (p. 243). The titles ad-da KUR MAR. 
TU, lugal MAR.[TU], or lugal da-ga-an KUR 
(also KI) MAR.TU®® were borne by Ham- 
murapi and Ammi-ditaéna, kings of the Old 
Babylonian dynasty (p. 176). Pertinent also 
is a text made known by Weidner,'® which lists 
palé Amurri (written BAL-e MAR.TU-7) “the 
dynasty of the Amorites,’’ following upon palé 
Sulgi “the dynasty of Sulgi” (= Ur III dynasty) 
and preceding the palé Kassi ‘‘the dynasty of the 
As “the dynasty of the Amorites’ 


Kassites.”’ 
should indicate the most important dynasty 
between the Ur III and the Kassite dynasties, 
it should be equated with the dynasty of Babylon, 
whose kings bore at the time the title of “father 
of the country of the Amorites.”” The use of the 
term (KUR) MAR.TU by Babylonian rulers 
does not indicate the existence of a real, political, 
organism, but reflects a tradition which may go 


16. In MVAG XXVI/2 p. 40. 


back to the time of the conquest and full ethnic 
control of the country by the Amorite invaders. 
While it is difficult to visualize such Old Baby- 
lonian rulers as Hammurapi and Ammi-ditana as 
anything but Akkadian in language and in culture, 
the persistence of the Amorite ethnic elements 
within Babylonia at the end of the Old Baby- 
lonian period is documented in the Seisachtheia 
of Ammi-saduga, which still recognizes two 
separate ethnic groups, the Akkadians and the 
Amorites (pp. 31, 173)." 

According to the theories of Landsberger and 
Bauer the language of the Ur III MAR.TU 
names is a dialect of Akkadian, which is to be 
kept sharply apart from the East Canaanite 
language, in which appear the vast number of the 
West Semitic names of the Old Babylonian 
period. The first point, referring to the alleged 
dialectal Akkadian character of the Ur III 
MAR.TU names, has never been substantiated 
by its proponents, and consequently has never 
been taken seriously in the subsequent discussion 
of the topic by other scholars. Let it suffice to 
refer here to an Ur III text,'® which was published 
a long time ago, but which apparently has re- 
mained unnoticed, mentioning a certain person, 
named Ha-bi, who was an eme-bal MAR. 
TU, that is, an interpreter or dragoman of 
MAR.TU. The existence of MAR.TU drago- 
mans implies that at least some MAR.TU people 
were foreigners who spoke a language not under- 
standable to the population of Babylonia. On the 
second point, pertaining to the relationship 
between the languages of the names of the Ur III 
and Old Babylonian periods, the various opinions 
are not so definite. Kupper himself, although 
making both the people of the Ur II MAR.TU 
names and of the West Semitic names of the Old 
Babylonian period derive from the desert areas 
in the West (p. 243), prefers to keep them termin- 
ologically separate, by calling the former ‘‘Amor- 
ites” and the latter “‘West Semites.’”’ There is 
no problem about the term to be used for the 
Ur TILT MAR.TU peopie, since the names bear 
regularly the denotation MAR.TU and must 
consequently be called ‘Amorite.”” Kupper 


17. Cf. also the recent publication of F. R. Kraus, 
Ein Edikt des Kénigs Ammi-saduqa von Babylon (Leiden, 
1958). 

18. De Genouillac, La Trouvaille de Dréhem (Paris, 
1911) 81 rev. 15. 
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rejects the term “East Canaanite” of Lands- 
berger and Bauer for the language of the non- 
Akkadian names of the Old Babylonian period 
(pp. 239f., 243), and prefers to call it “West 
Semitic” on the grounds that ‘‘West Semitic” is a 
general, noncommittal term, which leaves open 
to the future the exact assignment of the ono- 
mastic material in question. In rejecting the 
term ‘East Canaanite’? on the grounds of its 
narrowness, Kupper is completely right. The 
proponents of the term ‘East Canaanite” based 
their conclusions on an all too subjective evalua- 
tion of a limited number of isoglosses which link 
the language of the West Semitic names of the 
Old Babylonian period with Canaanite, that is, 
for instance, Hebrew and Phoenician, and over- 
looked or played down all those isoglosses which 
link the Old Babylonian names with other West 
Semitic languages, for instance, Aramaic or South 
Arabic. Indicative of the cavalier use of term- 
inology is Bauer’s defence of the term ‘East 
Canaanite” in ZA XXXVIII 155. When forced 
to admit the existence of certain important 
isoglosses linking the language of the Old Baby- 
lonian names with Aramaic, he began to consider 
the possibility of a “hebr.-aram. Sprachgemein- 
schaft” and of a “kan.-aram. Gruppe,” and was 
not unwilling to consider early Aramaic simply 
as a dialect of Canaanite. The fact is that, if 
Aramaic is to be included under Canaanite, then 
the term “Canaanite” loses all its independent 
value,!® as it could just as well be identified with 
North West Semitic. Up to the time of Bauer’s 
writing the term ‘Canaanite’? had meaning only 
when used for a group of languages or dialects 
(especially Hebrew and Phoenician) to be con- 
trasted with the Aramaic group, all linked together 
within the frame of North West Semitic. Now 
Ugaritic has to be added to that group. The 
preference in favor of the term ‘‘West Semitic”’ 
rather than ‘‘North West Semitic” for the lan- 
guage of the non-Akkadian names of the Old 
Babylonian period can be justified on the grounds 
that the wider term ‘‘West Semitic’’ also includes 
South Arabic, which cannot a priori be excluded 
from the consideration of the linguistic affiliation 


19. Cf. Moseati, The Semites in Ancient History pp. 
98 f.: ‘‘As for Canaanite, this term has, so to speak, a 
purely negative value, being applied to whatever is not 
Aramaic; and hence for the earlier phase, before Aramaic 
makes its appearance, it has no raison d’étre.”’ 


‘of the language of the Semitic, non-Akkadian, 
names of the Old Babylonian period. 

Although, historically speaking, Kupper links 
together the two groups of names from the Ur III 
and Old Babylonian periods by assigning them to 
two successive waves of the same nomadic peoples 
of the desert (pp. 242f., 261ff.), he prefers to keep 
the two groups terminologically distinct on 
grounds which are partly linguistic and partly 
chronological. On the linguistic side, Kupper 
draws the conclusion that, while the linguistic 
connections between the two groups of names 
cannot be denied, they are relatively few in num- 
ber (pp. 154f., 197). On the chronological side, 
Kupper points out that the two groups of names 
come from two different periods. This artificial 
bifurcation between ‘“Amorites’”’ and ‘West 
Semites,”’ though perhaps partially justified on 
chronological grounds, comes most clearly to the 
fore in Kupper’s discussion of the early history 
of Larsa, which he begins with the ‘‘Amorite” 
Naplanum in one chapter (pp. 156, 196) and 
continues with the ‘‘West Semite” Abi-saré in 
another (p. 197). 

It is my firm conviction that the degree of the 
linguistic relationship between the Ur II] MAR. 
TU and the West Semitic names of the Old 
Babylonian period has been seriously underesti- 
mated by all the scholars who have written on 
the subject.°°. This will come out clearly, I hope, 
in the article on the Ur Il] MAR.TU names 
which I am now preparing for publication. 
However, I should like to point out here a few 
salient points. The great majority of the Ur 
III names have the well-known -dnum ending, 
as in Gulbdnum, Humrdnum, Nukradnum. Some, 
much fewer in number, express or begin with a 
verbal element of the jagtul form, as in Janbi’- 
‘tlum, Jantisum. Asseverative la occurs in such 
names as La-tdbum, ‘Ila-la-’Il. is preserved, 
in spite of the labial in the root, in Mardabénum, 
Marddnum. All these characteristics of the Ur 
II] MAR.TU names find their correspondence in 
the West Semitic names of the Old Babylonian 
period. The practical identity of the language 
of the Ur IIT MAR.TU names with that of the 
West Semitic names of the Old Babylonian period 
becomes even more apparent when we note that 

20. The only scholar who still keeps the two linguistic 


groups completely separate is Landsberger; see JCS 
56. 
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the same words and roots appear in the names of 
both periods, and that many of the Ur III MAR. 
TU names appear in a form which is disguised by 
the influence of Akkadian or the ignorance of 
Amorite names on the part of Akkadian scribes — 
such names as En-gi-mu-um for la-an-qi-mu-um / 
Jangimum / or “UTU-8i-"1M for Sa-am-si-A-du / 
Samsi-Haddu / —and when we take into con- 
sideration the large number of additional MAR. 
TU names of the early Old Babylonian period, 
which by usage belong to the same class as the 
MAR.TU names of the Ur III period, names such 
as those found in the texts from Isin recently 
published in BIN IX (Milki-li--Il, Kalb-'Il, 
Enisum) and the unpublished texts from Tell 
Asmar (Milki-la-’El, ‘Abba-’El, written 
Muti-me-’El). To be sure, certain character- 
istics can be detected in the Ur II MAR.TU 
names which cannot be fully paralleled in the 
Old Babylonian, but they should be classed as 
points pertaining to onomastic habits rather than 
to linguistic differences. We note, for instance, 
the predilection of the Ur Ill MAR.TU names 
for the -dnum* formation to a degree unparal- 
leled in the West Semitic names of the Old 
Babylonian period. The fact that the divine 
name ‘El or ‘Il plays such an important role in 
the Ur IIT MAR.TU names is no stranger than 
that Dagan, when appearing in West Semitic 
names, is more at home in names from Mari or in 
names of persons having some connection with 
the Mari region than anywhere else (pp. 69ff.). 
Such points of emphasis, or even difference, if one 
will, as can be found in comparing the Ur III 
MAR.TU and the Old Babylonian West Semitic 
names are no more than are to be expected, con- 
sidering the known difference in time separating 
the two groups in question, as well as an unknown 
factor, namely the possibility that the different 
groups of invading nomads might have been of 
different geographical background. 


MESOPOTAMIA IN THE OLD BABYLONIAN PERIOD 


Before passing on to a discussion of the ethno- 
linguistic situation in Mesopotamia, the present- 
day Jezireh, in the Old Babylonian period, we 
should try to obtain a bird’s eye view of the 
situation in the previous periods. Owing to the 

21. Cf. the distribution of -@num in geographical and 


personal names of Syria and Palestine, discussed below 
pp. 42. 


scarcity of available sources, our picture must 
necessarily be very sketchy. 

For the Pre-Sargonic period we know of a Mari 
dynasty holding hegemony for a short time over 
Babylonia, according to the Sumerian King List. 
The votive inscriptions excavated at Mari list a 
number of rulers and officials of Mari bearing 
Akkadian names or names of an unknown lin- 
guistic affiliation,” but no West Semitic names.” 
In the Sargonic period Mari formed part of the 
Sargonic Empire, and the economic texts from 
Chagar Bazar, Tell Brak, and Assur, scarce as 
they are, show only a population of Akkadian 
and unknown origins, but again no West Semites. 
For the Ur III period our information is slightly 
richer, especially as far as Mari is concerned. In 
that period Mari was under the rule of Baby- 
lonian Sakanakku’s, ‘‘viceroys,’”™ all bearing 
Akkadian names. The general population of 
Mari was also Akkadian, as can be deduced from 
a list of persons connected with Mari gathered a 
long time ago (Gelb, AJSL LV [1938] 80) and 
some additional names from Mari occurring in 
recently published texts. A similar ethnic situa- 
tion prevailed even in the period between the end 
of Ur III and the beginning of the Old Baby- 
lonian period, as can be gathered from the texts 
recently published by Jestin, RA XLVI (1952 
185-202, and discussed by Gelb, RA L (1956) 
1-10. The Babylonian character of the city 
Mari deduced from personal names is strength- 
ened by considerations which can be drawn from 
a list of divinities worshipped at Mari, all of 
whom are of Akkado-Sumerian background (cf. 
my conclusions in JNES XIII [1954] 270). 
Thus the characterization of the Mari population 
of the Old Babylonian period by Kupper p. 244 
as being or ‘‘accadisée’’ is not 

22. The term ‘‘unknown linguistic affiliation’’ (or 
“background”’), as used in this study, refers to languages 
and peoples which are clearly non-Semitic, non- 
Sumerian, and non-Hurrian. The question of the 
ultimate relationship of these ‘‘unknown’’ languages 
and peoples with those of Anatolia and the areas north 
of Mesopotamia is of no importance for the purposes of 
this study. 

23. Cf. provisionally Parrot, Syria XXX _ (1953) 
208-211. 


24. Not “grands ‘patésis’ ’’ (= ensis), Kupper p. 33. 


25. Goetze, Journal of Semitic Studies IV (1959) 144 
n. 4, pointed out that out of over 60 names, some — very 
few — may be Amorite, such as Wa-ah-ri-El? and Su(or 
Su)-mu-4*Da-gan. 
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quite correct. The truth is that at least from 
the Pre-Sargonic to Ur III periods Mari was a 
thoroughly Akkadian city, and we must conse- 
quently take the whole region on the Euphrates, 
stretching from Mari in the North to Rapiqu in 
the South, as forming a provincial outpost of the 
Babylonian civilization. Outside of Mari, our 
information for the Ur III period is not so reliable 
because the names are connected with cities 
which may lie on the outskirts or even outside 
the core area with which we are concerned here. 
From Mardaman in the northern part of Meso- 
potamia, we know of Guzuzu, Naktam-atal, and 
NeriSahu, names which are either Hurrian or of 
unknown linguistic background. The names 
from Ebla (Gulaa, Ili-Dagan, Izin-Dagan, Kurbi- 
lag, Meme-Sura, Zurim) and Ursu (Budur, Gulaa, 
li-Dagan, Kurbilag, Nanau) are either Akkadian 
or of unknown background. While Ebla and 
UrSu were probably situated in Syria just west 
of the Euphrates, Mukis, from which we know the 
name Gababa (of unknown linguistic affiliation), 
is certainly to be localized in the area of Aleppo. 
A unique piece of information is found in an 
unpublished tablet from Drehem quoted in 
excerpts as follows: “¢Da-gan-a-bu li kin-giy-a 
enst that is ‘‘Dagan-abu, 
the messenger of /d-872-li-im, the ensi of Tuttul.”’ 
While the name Dagan-abu is clearly Akkadian, 
the name /d-si-li-im may be interpreted as 
Jassi-Lim,” that is, West Semitic Jass7’-Lim, 
and would furnish the first and the only sure 
proof of the existence of West Semites in Mesopo- 
tamia in the Ur III period. 

In a study published some time ago J. Lewy 
pointed out for the first time the existence of 
West Semitic elements in the so-called ‘‘Cappa- 
docian” (= Old Assyrian) texts from Kiiltepe, 
dated roughly to the time following upon the 
Third Dynasty of Ur. Among those worth 
noting here is the -a ending in the word kumra 
“priest” and the month name warah Tan-mar-ta 
(and variants), as well as such personal names as 
Wa-ar-hi-ld, A-bi-la, Ri-im-i-la, and A-bis-sti-ra. 


26. Schneider, Le Muséon LIL (1949) 9, from a Pinches 
manuscript. [Cf. now Sollberger, AOF XIX 120.] 

27. While the reading Jd-Si-li-im seems the most 
plausible, the possibility of ‘reading Ni-si-li-im, I-xi- 
li-im, and even T-lim-li-im cannot be fully disregarded. 

28. J. Lewy, “Zur Amoriterfrage’’, ZA XXXVIII 
(1929) 243-272. 


Further additions to the list of West Semitic 
elements in Cappadocian were made by J. Lewy 
in a paper read at the meeting of the American 
Oriental Society in 1956, the manuscript of which 
he kindly placed at my disposal. I note from it 
the occurrence ot the West Semitic personal 
names Bi-ni-ma-hu-um (and the parallel Bu-ni- 
ma-hu-um) and I[lis-ma-da-ar, as well as the 
important observation that the god Amurrum 
was frequently invoked by the Assyrian col- 
onists (together with the god Assur) to affirm the 
truthfulness of their statements. 

Our conclusions in respect to the rather limited 
West Semitic imprint on the most ancient Meso- 
potamia, drawn mainly on the basis of personal 
names, is confirmed by the study of geographical 
names. Most of the place names of the earliest 
periods, such as Atambul, Halwahis, Suala, 
Zumuhdur, are of unknown linguistic affiliation, 
while a few, such as Kakkaban, Mardaman 
Zarhanum, Arman(um), may represent either 
Semitic or Semiticized names. 

The emerging ethno-linguistic picture of the 
most ancient Mesopotamia, north of the Baghdad 
region, shows the population of the area partly 
composed of Akkadians and partly of peoples of 
unknown linguistic affiliation, with but very few 
traces of the West Semites. Since our informa- 
tion is sketchy, I do not wish to sound too apo- 
dictic on this point. What needs to be stressed 
is that our conclusions are drawn on the basis of 
available sources, that these sources are at pres- 
ent rather limited in number and weight, and it 
is quite possible that new information from as yet 
unpublished texts may force us to change our 
conclusions to some degree. 

The ethno-linguistic situation of the earliest 
Mesopotamia changes abruptly and _ radically 
during the Mari period, which corresponds 
roughly to the time when Samsi-Adad and Ismé- 
Dagan ruled in Assyria, and Sin-muballit and 
Hammurapi in Babylonia. Our knowledge of 
this period has increased tremendously in the 
past few years, thanks mainly to the great dis- 
coveries at Mari, supported by the new informa- 
tion uncovered at Chagar Bazar in northern 
Mesopotamia. 

After the fall of the Ur III dynasty in Baby- 
lonia, Mari became independent and was ruled by 
a dynasty whose kings chose the divine name Lim 
as a component of their names (pp. 32f.). The 
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first independent rulers are Jaggid-Lim, whose 
name appears on a seal recently published by 
Weidner in AOF XVIII (1957) 123, and who was 
a contemporary of Ila-kabkabd, father of Saméi- 
Adad, who later became king of Assyria, and 
Jahdun-Lim son of Jaggid-Lim, who called him- 
self king of Mari, Tuttul, and the land of Hana. 
After Jahdun-Lim, Mari fell under the control of 
Samsi-Adad, king of Assyria, and was adminis- 
tered in his name by his younger son, Jasmah- 
Adad. Following the disorganization which be- 
fell Mesopotamia upon the death of Samsi-Adad, 
Mari again became independent under the rule 
of Zimri-Lim, son of Jahdun-Lim, who was a 
contemporary of Ismé-Dagan, son of Samsi 
Adad, the weak king of Assyria, and of Ham- 
murapi, the powerful king of Babylonia. After 
a reign of about, thirty years, Zimri-Lim and his 
kingdom fell to the rising star of Babylon. 

The rulers of the Lim dynasty at Mari bear 
names which are clearly West Semitic. 8 
as we have seen above, Mari was Babylonian 
both in respect to its local rulers and its individ- 
uals in the period preceding the Lim dynasty, 
the appearance of a West Semitic dynasty on the 
throne of Mari implies a radical change in the 
ethno-linguistic situation of the Mari region. 
The time when this change took place is unknown, 
since the duration of the preceding period of the 
Babylonian Sakanakku’s at Mari (see above 
p. 34) is unknown. Neither can anything defi- 
nite be said about the original home of the 
Lim dynasty. To suggest that it may have come 
from the area of Tuttul on the sole ground that 
we know of a Lim name of an ensi of Tuttul in 
the Ur III period (see above p. 35), seems un- 
warranted. Kupper, pp. 32ff., is inclined to con- 
nect the origin of the Lim dynasty with the 
Hana region (see also below p. 37). 

During the Mari period Assyria, too, was 
ruled by a dynasty of West Semitic origin, begin- 
ning with Samsi-Adad, who established himself 
on the throne of Assyria by gradual steps via 
Babylonia (= Kardunias) and the city Ekailate 
in Assyria. S$ 


Since, 


Samsi-Adad’s West Semitic back- 
ground is evidenced by the name of his father 
Ila-kabkabad / ‘Ila-kabkabuhu / or Ila-kabkabi 
and the names of ten kings in the Assyrian King 
List, numbered 11-20, who may well have to be 
taken as ancestors of Samsi-Adad but who ruled 
not as kings of Assyria, but as sheikhs of a tribe 


in some unknown part of the large West Semitic 
territory (pp. 207-213). While rejecting Lands- 
berger’s suggestion that the ancestral home of 
Samsi-Adad may have been in the Tirga region 
on the ground that Tirqa was under the political 
control of the Lim dynasty of Mari in the days of 
Jahdun-Lim, Kupper (pp. 212f.) is inclined to 
consider the Upper Habur region, with its center 
at Subat-Enlil, as the most likely possibility for 
the ancestral home of Samsi-Adad. 

An interesting and perhaps rather important 
point to note is that the conquest of Mari and 
Assyria by the West Semites was achieved later, 
in fact some two hundred years later, than that of 
Babylonia, which was conquered by the West 
Semites as far back as the time of Naplanum, 
the first king of Larsa. This is clearly true for 
Assyria and it may not be far from true for Mari 
if we can rely on the available evidence, which 
does not take the West Semitic Lim dynasty of 
Mari farther back than Jaggid-Lim. The con- 
clusion which may be drawn from it is that the 
great West Semitic expansion which began at the 
end of the Ur III and the beginning of the Old 
Babylonian period started not in Mesopotamia 
north of Baghdad, but in the desert regions 
south of the Euphrates. 

Kupper treats the history of the West Semitic 
peoples in three separate chapters, dedicated to 
the Haneans, Benjaminites, and Sutians, re- 
spectively. 

Of these three large tribal groups, the Haneans 
seem to be more involved in the history of the 
Mari period than the two other groups. The 
Haneans roam as nomads through the whole 
expanse of the Mari kingdom, including the 
Upper Country in the region of the Upper Khabur 
river (pp. XVIII, 11). They live not only in 
encampments called nawitim (p. 12), but also as 
semi-nomads (p. 73), in villages and cities (pp. 
12f.). They recognize the authority of the kings 
of Mari, for whom they often furnish military 
contingents (p. 260). The name of the people 
called Haneans is connected with the name of 


- the-country Hana, which Kupper (pp. 38, 44) 


dissociates from the name of the city Hanat, 
situated on the Euphrates some two hundred 
kilometers south of Mari, and locates around 
Tirga in the area of Mari proper. On this point 
I agree fully with Kupper. Note that the city 


Hanat (present-day ‘Anat) is hardly ever men- 
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tioned in the Mari texts (p. 44) and that, because 
of its spelling “Ha-na-at™! with the divine semantic 
indicator, it is clearly connected with the name 
of the female divinity Hanat (= West Semitic 
‘Anat), while the name of the country Hana is 
spelled in the oldest sources as Hi-na®! and 
Hé-na** (p. 38 n. 1) and in the Babylonian geo- 
graphical lists as Hé-a-na®! (pp. 41ff.), presup- 
posing a Semitic form, the first consonant of 
which is h, h, ‘, or j, the second ’, j or the like, 
and the third n.?° 

The name of the country Hana forms part of 
the titulary of two rulers of Mari, Jahdun-Lim 
and Zimri-Lim, who call themselves ‘king of 
Mari, Tuttul, and the country Hana’”’ (p. 30). 
The fact that Jahdun-Lim fought with the “seven 
kings, sheikhs of Hana’’*® is explained plausibly 
by Kupper in terms of a pacification of his own 
territory rather than a conquest of foreign lands 
(p. 32). An important Mari text, discussed by 
Kupper (pp. 31, 35ff.) refers to the king of Mari, 
Zimri-Lim, as being king of the Haneans as well 
as king of the Akkadians.*! What that implies 
is the existence of two main strata of population 
at Mari: the older Akkadians, who occupied Mari 
from the periods preceding the Lim dynasty; 
and the Haneans, the West Semitic newcomers, 
including the new ruling class with its royal 
family (p. 35). From the cases in which the 
Haneans are mentioned in connection with other 
ethnic designations, as in Ha-na-a DUMU.MES 
ia-mi-im (p. 72) or Ha-naM®’ Ja-ma-ha-mu-um 
(pp. 21, 73), one may draw the conclusion that 
the term “‘Haneans’”’ may have acquired second- 


29. Something like the name of the city ‘Ijjén in 
Naphtali in the O.T. 

30. The territory occupied by the nine Hanean kings 
(KURHa-nu-i 9 LUGAL.E.NE) in the geographical 
treatise generally assigned to Sargon of Akkad, covers a 
stretch of land on the southern bank of the Euphrates 
extending “from the ‘bridge’ of Baza on the way to 
Melubha”’ (= Arabia) in the south to the ‘‘Cedar Moun- 
tains’? (= Mt. Amanus) in the north (KAV 92 = AOF 
XVI 4). 

31. Although the text offers philological difficulties, 
its general meaning seems to be that, since the king of 
Mari is not only king of the Haneans but also king of the 
Akkadians, he should not ride horses, but a chariot or 
mules, implying that it may have been the custom of the 
Haneans to ride horses, but that the Akkadians were 
in the habit of riding in chariots or on mules. Cf. also 
below p. 41 n. 45 on the question of the origin of the 
horse. 


arily a general meaning ‘‘bedouins’’”. 
The references to the Haneans may be rounded 
out by mentioning lists of Hanean workers 
living at Mari and Suprum and receiving rations 
(p. 34), and noting that Haniahhe, that is, 
“Haneans” in Hurrian, represent a social class 
at Alalah IV (see below p. 39) below the ruling 
marijannt (pp. 44f.). For a discussion of the 
term ‘“‘Hanean”’ see below pp. 45ff. 

Thus we can see that the Haneans represent 
different kinds of people: the nomadic and semi- 
nomadic peoples who occupy extensive terri- 
tories in Mesopotamia and South of the Euphrates, 
partly in the service of the kings of Mari, partly 
in hostility to them; the ruling dynasty of Mari; 
and the West Semitic population of Alalah and 
presumably other areas of northern Syria, sub- 
jugated by the Hurrians. 


Chapter II of Kupper’s monograph is dedicated 
to a discussion of the people whom he calls 
Benjaminites in French (after biblical usage) 
and Bené-Yamina (p. 47) or Bini™'-ia-mi-im 
(p. 72) in West Semitic (parallel to Bené-Sim’al, 
pp. 54, 68, 81). Before accepting either term, we 
should discuss all the pertinent spellings found 
in the Mari texts. From the materials gathered 
by Dossin, Mélanges Dussaud II 982, and RA 
LII 6Off., we know that the name of the people in 
question is written regularly with the logogram 
DUMU.MES or (more rarely) DUMU, followed 
by the syllabic spellings -ta-mi-na, -ia-mi-na*', 
-ta-mi-na-a, -ta-me-na, -i-la-mi-na, -ta-mi-ni, 
-ia-mi-nim, and -ta-mi-in.® Against the West 
Semitic interpretation as Bini-Jamina or the 
like it was recently pointed out by Tadmor, 
JNES XVII 130 n. 12, that West Semitic words 
used in the Akkadian of Mari were never ren- 
dered by a logogram; however, Tadmor’s in- 
terpretation as mari iamind “the sons of the 


32. Some such secondary semantic development. is 
probably implied in the case of Ahlama Aramaja (p. 111) 
and MAR.TU Su-ti-um (pp. 88, 178); for parallels cf. 
also Ia-mu-ut-ba-la-ju Ha-bi-ru (p. 111). 

33. For the time being, I leave out of consideration 
two groups of spellings discussed by Dossin in the second 
of the two articles cited above, namely DUMU.MES- 
ia-mi, DUMU.MES-ia-mi-i, DUMU.MES-ia-mi-im and 
DUMU.MES-mi-i, DUMU-mi-im, Ma-ar-mi-i, because 
I cannot see how they can be connected with, or phoneti- 
cally derived from, the forms spelled DUMU.MES- 
ia-mi-na, ete., discussed in the body of the text. 


. 
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south,” parallel to mari si-im-a-al ‘the sons of 
the north’’, is improbable because of the existence 
of spellings such as DUMU.MES-ia-mi-na®!, 
with the semantic indicator *!, in ARM II 53:12, 
26 and 137:27. In partial agreement with Tad- 
mor’s suggestion the word in question is in- 
terpreted as mdri™'-jamina, mdr-jamina, Mdari- 
jamina by Edzard, ZA LIII 169, and Falkenstein, 
op. cit. p. 283. My own proposal to read simply 
Jamina “Jaminites” and to take DUMU.MES 
and DUMU as semantic indicators is based on the 
following observations: (1) that forms with or 
without DUMU(.MES) are freely attested at 
Mari, as, e.g., in the designation of the tribal 
name Jawmahami (p. 73 n. 1) and Ja‘ilinum 
(p. 53);** and 2) that the word for Jaminites occurs 
once without DUMU(.MES) in [/]a-mi-nu-um 
(ARM | 67:7, at the beginning of the line) and 
once separated from DUMU.MES, in DUMU. 
MES-Si-ma-al a Ia-mi-in (ARM I 60:9). In 
the following discussion I write ‘“Jaminites” con- 
sistently for Kupper’s ‘‘Benjaminites.”’ 

Kupper, p. 47, begins Chapter II with the 
following sentence: “Aa cdté des Hanéens, les 
Benjaminites tiennent une place d’égale im- 
portance dans la correspondance de Mari.” It 
is true, of course, that the chapter on the Ben- 
jaminites is not far behind that on the Haneans 
in size and that the number of references to both 
in the Mari correspondence may approximately 
be equal, but does that mean that the Jaminites 
and the Haneans played equal or approximately 
equal roles in the history of Mari or Mesopotamia 
generally in the Old Babylonian period? While 
at first I had strong doubts about the correctness 
of the phrase ‘‘d’égale importance,” gradually I 
have come to realize that Kupper may be right, 
perhaps not so much for the history of Mari 
proper in the Mari period as for that of Babylonia 
at the end of the Ur III period. 

The Jaminites lead a way of life similar to that 
of the Haneans, but they are more nomadic 
(pp. 55, 72) and generally appear more hostile to 
the kings of Mari (p. 72). They live in encamp- 
ments, more rarely in cities (pp. 56f., 78). The 
areas occupied by the Jaminites are widely scat- 
tered, around Mari and Tirga (p. 47), in Jebel 
el-BiSri (p. 47), in Syria (p. 49), and particularly 

34. The parallel usage, with or without LU.MES or 
LU, is to be noted with the tribal designations Hand, 
Japtur, Jarihd, Jamutbal, Turukkd, and Ubraba. 


in the area of Harran and in Upper Mesopotamia 
(pp. 48, 79, 260). Kupper (pp. 49f.) furnishes 
good evidence that under Jaminites are to be 
included the four important tribes of the Ubrabt, 
Jabrurd, Amnand, and Jarihd. Since the first 
three are frequently mentioned in the texts of 
Babylonia proper (pp. 51ff.), the obvious conelu- 
sion is that the Jaminites must have played an 
important role during the period of the West 
Semitic migrations into Babylonia at the end of 
the Ur III period. In the chapter on the 
Jaminites Kupper also discusses the tribes of 
Rabbi (p. 53), Ja‘ilanum*® (pp. 53f.), and 
Jawmahamti (p. 73), although the reasons for 
their inclusion under the Jaminites are not quite 
evident. The inclusion of DUMU.MES-Sim’al, 
who live in the Upper Country (pp. 54f.) and 
whom Kupper defines as ‘fils du Nord” in con- 
trast to the DUMU.MES-Jamina, whom he 
‘alls ‘fils du Sud,” is doubtless more pertinent. 

While our knowledge of the Haneans and 
Jaminites in the Old Babylonian period is derived 
mostly from the Mari sources, that of the Sutians 
comes mostly from the Babylonian sources. The 
Sutians are generally people of the steppe and 
desert south of the Euphrates (pp. 90, 107, 178), 
often infiltrating the settled areas of Babylonia 
and Mari as robbers (pp. 84, 260) or in the pay 
of foreign rulers (p. 86). 


SYRIA AND PALESTINE IN THE OLD AND MIDDLE 
BABYLONIAN PERIODS 


Moving from Mesopotamia to the Syro-Pales- 
tinian area we find that our available information 
on the latter up to and including the Ur III period 
is exceedingly scanty. Whatever can be said for 
sure about the few scattered names connected 
with Northern Syria and the adjacent areas east 
of the Euphrates (see above p. 35) is that they 
are not West Semitic. 

For a period from 1900 to 1850 B.C., important 
light on the ethnic situation of Palestine is shed 
by the Egyptian Execration Texts (pp. 238f.). 
The majority of the personal names occurring in 
the texts are clearly West Semitic. While a 
number of names cannot be safely interpreted, 
mainly because of difficulties of the Egyptian 
system of writing, there is no evidence in the 
Execration Texts of any Hurrian names or names 


35. Not WilAnu, as in K. p. 282; see above p. 29. 
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connected with other non-Semitic languages of 
the northern areas. The main _ divinities 
occurring in the Semitic personal names are 
‘MW /‘Ammu/, HDDW /Hadadu/,** and SMSW 
/Samsu/. Most of the names are composed of 
two elements, such as JTNHDDW /Jattin- 
Hadadu/ ; mimation is sometimes preserved, some- 
times omitted; pre-consonantal n is usually pre- 
served, more rarely assimilated; the Semitic 
suffix -dnu occurs quite often and normally with- 
out mimation, as in JP'NW /Japu‘dnu/, but the 
system of writing does not permit us to decide 
safely whether the suffix is -dnu or -6nu. The 
same uncertainty prevails also in all other names 
in the Execration Texts in which either the Old 
West Semitic @ or Canaanite 6 could be recon- 
structed, as well as in the case of the consonantal 
pairs § and ¢, § and &, h and h, which may or may 
not have been. phonemically distinct in the West 
Semitic names of the Execration Texts. It is 
for this reason that I feel rather uneasy about the 
statement of Goetze in JSS IV (1959) 144f. that 
the names of the Iexecration Texts are all Amorite; 
as far as I can judge the situation, it is impossible 
at the present time to decide between two con- 
clusions, one, that the language of the names in 
the Execration Texts preserves the characteristics 
of the older West Semitic language, namely 
Amorite, and the other, that it shows the innovat- 
ing features of Canaanite. For more on this 
question, see below p. 44. 

About a hundred years later than the Execra- 
tion Texts are the Mari sources pertaining to 
Syria and Palestine. The approximately twenty 
names of rulers and officials of such cities as Aleppo 
(p. 232), Qatna (p. 236), Carchemish (p. 230), 
Byblos (p. 237), and Hasira (p. 237) are all 
West Semitic.” 

The picture of West Semitic Syria as based on 
the Mari sources is not correct, however, ac- 
cording to Kupper (p. 232), because the older 
Alalah sources, which are only two generations 
‘later than the Mari sources, are said to show 
Syria to be dominated by Hurrians, with the 


36. The spelling with double d in HDDW indicates 
probably Hadadu, not Haddu, because double conso- 
nants are usually expressed in the Egyptian writing by 
single consonants, as in ‘MW (= ‘Ammu). 

37. Only Jb-ni-“IM, king of Hastira, bears a name 
which may represent an Akkadianized form of West 
Semitic Jabni-Haddu. 


West Semites clearly playing a secondary role 
(pp. 233ff.). The whole situation requires a 
more detailed investigation of the Hurrian expan- 
sion westward and of the relation of the Hurrians 
to the West Semites, which I will attempt in the 
following pages. 

Excepting possible cases of sporadic infiltration, 
the Mari and Chagar Bazar sources show Hurrians 
limited to the northern part of Mesopotamia 
(pp. 230, 232). Two generations later we find 
strong Hurrian elements in the older texts of 
Alalah VII in the form of Hurrian personal names, 
Hurrian month names, and Hurrian glosses and 
linguistic forms. It is first of all on the matter 
of the proportion of Hurrians to Semites in the 
population of Alalah VII that I am inclined to 
disagree with Kupper (p. 233), who takes them 
to be in five-to-three proportion,*® while my own 
(rather exact) count of the names yields almost 
the reverse proportion of three to seven (exactly 
86: 188). Aside from these two classes of 
names, Alalah VII contains a number of Akkadian 
names and many more of unknown or uncertain 
background. Although the names of the ruling 
dynasty of Alalah (and Jambad) are clearly 
West Semitic, probably because of a trend to 
preserve dynastic names, the spoken language of 
the court, or perhaps rather of the scribes, may 
have been Hurrian, as may be deduced from the 
fact that the gentilic adjective ‘““Amorite (groom)”’ 
is not expressed by Akkadian Amurrti but by 
Hurrian Amuruhhi*, bearing the well-known 
Hurrian gentilic suffix. A much stronger Hurrian 
imprint is recognizable in the later texts from 
Alalah, from the so-called Alalah IV level. In 
the matter of relations of Semites to Hurrians, 
it is important to note the existence of the term 
Haniahhe (again with the Hurrian gentilic suffix), 
“Haneans,’’ representing a social class below the 
ruling marijanni (see also above p. 37). 

The ethnic reconstruction of the earliest Syria 
given above is not fully paralleled by that ob- 
tained from the study of Syrian geographical 
names. We are now fortunate in possessing 
extensive information in the form of some three 
hundred place names, found in the texts from the 


38. Cf. also Gelb, Hurrians and Subarians pp. 62 ff. 

39. Even higher Hurrian proportions are suggested by 
Wiseman, The Alalakh Tablets p. 9, and Alt, ZDPV 
LXXI (1955) 62. 

40. Cf. Landsberger, JCS VIIT 56 n. 103. 
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Alalah VII and IV periods, which shed important 
light upon the toponymic situation of the Alalah- 
Aleppo region. ©ut of all these names I have 
found only four which are presumably Semitic, 
namely Dimat, Hursanu, Huribte, and Maraba, 
while all other geographic names are non-Semitic. 
Many of these non-Semitic names can be grouped 
by their suffixes: -uwwa in Azazuwa, Subaruwa, 
Usuwa, ete.; -ija in Iburija, Kubija, Kuzubija, 
Uwija, ete.; -ck in Apratik, Arazik, Adabik, 
Jarabik, ete.; -ke in Arnika, Unika, and Sanuka? 
(or Tabega); -(a)Se in Annase, Arinnase, Awirrase, 
Hutilurase, Tarmanase, etc. Kupper (pp. 235 
and 241) gives a simple answer to the question of 
what language is represented in these non-Semitic 
names of Alalah; to him they are Hurrian."" This 
answer does not appear satisfactory to me, because 
at least the suffixes -uwwa, -ija, and -ka often occur 
in names from areas or periods which cannot be 
‘alled Hurrian. As far as I am concerned, names 
with these suffixes and the great majority of 
Alalah geographical names are of unknown lin- 
guistic affiliation; only the names with the -(a)se 
suffix” can legitimately be called Hurrian because 
of parallels in Hurrian milieus, such as Nuzi, 
but not outside the Hurrian area. 

Much more information on the ethnic situation 
of Syria can be obtained from the El-Amarna, 
Bogazkéy, and Ugarit sources. Being later in 
time than the Alalah VII and IV sources, they 
testify to a growing Hurrian expansion. 
Especially valuable in this respect are the numer- 
ous Ugarit materials (pp. 235f.). Agreeing with 
Alalah VII and IV, the three main classes of 
population at Ugarit are of Semitic, Hurrian, and 
unknown origin, but the proportion of Semites 
to others is much greater at Ugarit than in the 
North. Similar conclusions can be drawn on the 
basis of geographical names. The major part 
of these names is still of unknown background. 
As at Alalah, these names can be recognized by 
the suffixes -uwa (Arruwa, Ulmuwa, Zazaharuwa), 
-ija (Ananija, Aranija, Ja’nija), -2k (Atallik = 
'TLG), -ka (Hurika, Sammiga, Satega,ete.). The 
Hurrians are represented by names with the 
suffix -(a)&¢ (HiSmarasi, Hundurasi, ete.). Again, 
the striking difference between Ugarit, on the 


41. He follows in this respect Wiseman, The Alalakh 
Tablets p. 9. 

42. Cf. now Goetze, ‘‘Hurrian Place Names in -&(8)e”’ 
in Friedrich Festschrift pp. 195-206. 


one hand, and Alalah, on the other, lies in the 
much stronger proportion of Semitic geographical 
names at Ugarit. This may be due partly to 
difference in time, partly to difference in geo- 
graphic location. Situated as it was between 
the Alalah-Aleppo region in the North and the 
Phoenician coast in the South, Ugarit may have 
been more exposed to the Semitic influence 
emanating from the South than were the areas 
situated north of Ugarit. 

The sequence of the ethnic elements of Syria 
‘an be reconstructed as follows. The first at- 
tested population of Syria was of unknown ethnic 
affiliation; this is shown by the Ur III sources 
pertaining to Syria and by the extraordinary num- 
ber of Syrian geographical names which are 
neither Semitic nor Hurrian. The second popu- 
lation in time was West Semitic; this is shown by 
the West Semitic personal names pertaining to 
Syria occurring in the Mari sources and the 
heavy proportion of West Semitic personal names 
in the older Alalah sources. The third ethnic 
element is represented by the Hurrians; its late 
appearance on the Syrian scene is indicated by 
the fact that no Hurrians are attested for Syria 
in the Mari sources and by the growing, not 
waning, Hurrian influence in Syria, as time went 
on, from Alalah VII to Ugarit. Thus I am not 
in accord with the conclusions reached by Wise- 
man, The Alalakh Tablets p. 9, that the Hurrians 
represent “the native population of ancient 
Syria,” or that of Kupper, p. 235, ‘‘que les 
tablettes d’Alalah, loin de nous faire assister au 
début de la pénétration hurrite en Syrie septen- 
trionale, nous plongent dans un milieu positivement 
hurrite. 
respect js that, barring the possibility of earlier 
occasioval infiltration, the time of Alalah VII 
marks the very beginnings of the Hurrian occupa- 
tion of Syria." 


On the contrary, my position in this 


As has been noted above, our conclusions in 
respect to the ethnic reconstruction of Syria 
based on personal names are not wholly paralleled 
by those based on geographical names. There is 


43. Certain of my conclusions presented here have 
been anticipated by A. Alt, ‘‘Nichtsemitische Ortsnamen 
im Gebiet von Ugarit’’, ZDPV LXVII (1945) 113-127; 
idem, ‘‘Vorliiufiges iiber die Ortsnamen des Landes 
Mukis”’, LXXI (1955) 60-69; M. Noth, ‘‘Zum 
Ursprung der phénikischen Kiistenstidte’’, Die Welt des 
Orients I (1947-52) 21-28. 


nothing surprising about this, since we know from 
many parallels that, while the geographical names 
are conservative and tend to preserve the old 
ethnic picture, personal names tend quickly to 
2 reflect a new ethnic situation. Our best parallel 
comes from Babylonia of the most ancient times, 
where almost all the geographical names are non- 
Sumerian and non-Akkadian, while the personal 
names are Sumerian and Semitic. 

In respect to the question Semitic : non- 
Semitic, the ethnic situation in the South, that is, 
in Palestine and along the Phoenician Coast, 
differs thoroughly from that reconstructed above 
for the North. The Egyptian Execration Texts 
(see above p. 38) attest for Palestine only West 
Semitic personal and geographical names and a 
small group of names which cannot be interpreted 
at the present time, but no trace of anything that 
might safely be called Hurrian. The EA sources, 
a few centuries later, list a large number of Semitic 
names, most of them agreeing in structure both 
} with the names of the older Execration Texts 
and the younger O.T. The non-Semitice geo- 
graphical names of Palestine and Phoenicia oc- 
curring in the EA sources such as LakiSa = 
Lachish in Palestine and Ammija in Phoenicia, 
are exceedingly few. The corresponding personal 
names in this area are either West Semitic or 
Hurrian. The evidence of the Execration Texts, 
contrasted with that of the EA sources, shows 
clearly that Hurrians are newcomers in Palestine 
and Phoenicia. 

Certain important conclusions can be drawn 
for the whole Syro-Palestinian area. (1) The 
oldest attested population of Syria is of unknown 
ethnic affiliation, followed by West Semites, and 
then by Hurrians, while the oldest attested popu- 
lation of Palestine and the Phoenician Coast is 
West Semitic, followed by Hurrians. (2) Pales- 
tine and the Phoenician Coast were settled by 
West Semites long before Syria was. (3) Pales- 
tine, and perhaps the Phoenician Coast, may 
represent the original habitat of the West Semites. 


Our next problem is to investigate the relation- 
ship of the West Semitic names occurring in 
Syria and Palestine to the concept of Amurru and 
the Amorites. 

In discussing the Babylonian sources up to the 
Ur III period we found Amurru to be situated 
generally in the West from the point of view of 
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Babylonia, and more specifically in the area of 
Jebel el-Bisri and Did(a)num in the Syrian 
Desert (above p. 30). In the Old Babylonian 
period, at the time of Kudur-mabug of Larsa 
(above pp. 31f.), Amurru formed a small political 
unit east of the Tigris, representing a late and 
ephemeral conquest by the Amorites. In the 


sources from Mari, Alalah, El-Amarna, Ugarit,, 
and Bogazkéy, which we are about to discuss, the. 


concept of Amurru is linked clearly with Syria. 


Two Mari texts, recently made known by 


Dossin,* mention Amurru in important contexts 
(K. p. 179). One refers to the ambassadors of 
four Amorite kings and of Hasiira, and the other 
alludes to Jaminites in the lands of Jamhad, Qatna, 
and Amurru. The sequence in which the three 
names occur in the latter passage may or may not 
be geographically oriented. If it is, then Amurru 
should be placed south of Qatna, which is situated 
north of Hamath in Syria (see also below p. 44). 

The older Alalah sources referring to horses*® 
and grooms of Amurru, as well as to merchants 
going to and from Amurru (p. 179) are not specific 
enough as to the location of Amurru, but con- 
sidering the geographic horizons of the Alalah 
materials, Amurru could not have been too distant 
from Alalah. It is because of the weight of the 
Mari and Alalah evidence that Landsberger 
finally admitted in JCS VIII 56a that the Amurru 
of the Old Babylonian period was situated in 
the West, in contrast to his previous position, ac- 
cording to which Amurru lay in the area east of 
the Tigris. 

The question of Amurru in the EA sources is 
more complicated, and much has been written on 
it all through the years since the publication of the 
KA tablets. The discussion of Amurru in the EA 


44. In Rivista degli Studi Orientali XXXII (1957) 37. 

45. The mention of ‘morite horses in the Alalah 
texts, coupled with data based on the Old Babylonian 
texts from Chagar Bazar concerning the training of 
horses (KX. p. 35) and from Mari concerning the riding of 
horses by the Haneans (but not by the Akkadians, see 
above p. 37) raises an interesting question as to whether 
the horse was actually imported into the Near East 
from some undefined area in Central Asia, such as Turke- 
stan, for instance, as generally assumed, or whether it 
was not rather native to Amurru and the adjacent areas 
of Arabia long before its alleged introduction into the 
Near East, at the turn of the third millennium B.C., by 
the Indo-Europeans. What is the provenience of the 
equine strain or breed known as ‘‘the Arabian horse’’? 
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period cannot be dissociated from that of Kinahna 
“Canaan.” 

The EA letters, supported by the evidence from 
Bogazkéy and Ugarit, show Amurru to be a state 
with an unknown capital and governed by rulers 
who assured their independence by astute 
diplomacy with two powerful neighbors, the 
Hittites and their satellites in the North and the 
Egyptians and their satellites in the South. The 
core of Amurru lay in the area east of the Lebanon, 
bounded on the north by the kingdoms of Ugarit, 
Qatna, and Nuhassi,** on the east by those of 
Kadesh and Damascus, and on the south by the 
Egyptian possessions in Palestine. Its extent 
westward, toward the Mediterranean Sea, is not 
quite certain. We know not only from the EA 
letters of Rib-Addi of Byblos, but also from 
Ugarit” and Egyptian*® sources that Amurru 
reached to the Sea, most probably in the area of 
Sumur and Irqata, some distance north of Byblos. 

In contrast to the unified and independent state 
of Amurru, Kinabna ‘“‘Canaan”’ was, in the EA 
period, a large region broken up into dozens of 
city-states, all under the suzerainty of the Egyp- 
tian pharaohs, who exercised their control over 
the region by appointed commissioners. The 
EA evidence shows that the cities Hinnatina 
(EA 8), AkSapa (RA XV 100), and Hasiira (2A 
148) in Palestine, and Sidon and Tyre (FA 148) 
on the Phoenician Coast are to be included in 
Canaan. Since we know from the Idrimi_ in- 
scription that Ammija, to be located near Byblos 
according to EA texts, lies in Canaan, the indirect 
evidence of LA 131 and 137 should be construed 
as placing Byblos within Canaan. The evidence 
linking Sumur with Canaan (£A 131) is more 
difficult to evaluate since the name of Bisitanu 
of Sumur (LA 62) has an -dnu ending, which is 
not Canaanite (see below). Thus the texts cited 
above place Canaan in Palestine and along the 
Phoenician Coast as far north as Byblos and 
Ammija (and even Sumur). In reconstructing 
the boundaries of Canaan of the EA period I have 
relied on evidence which seems to me safe and 
sure. I am fully aware of the fact that such FA 
texts as No. 109, 151, and 162 may be construed 
by other scholars as containing evidence extending 


46. Tunip is at times independent (Bogazkéy sources), 
at times it belongs to Amurru (FA 161). ' 

47. Nougayrol, CRAT 1957 p. 80. 

48. Breasted, ARE III §310. 


Canaan into the territory which I include here 
under Amurru. 

The geographical distinction between Amurru 
and Kinahna, as delineated above, receives a full 
confirmation from a study of the linguistic and 
onomastic characteristics of the two regions. 

While the geographical names ending in -déna/i 
(mostly in the oblique case) are quite at home in 
Palestin’, as in Hinnatina/i = Hebrew Hannaton, 
Ajjaliina = Hebrew ’Ajjalén, ASgaltina = Hebrew 
"ASq‘lon, and on the Phoenician Coast, as in 
Sidina = Hebrew Sidén, Batrina = modern 
Batriin, we find names ending in -dnu (and the 
like) just north of Palestine, in Labldni, ete., = 
Mt. Lebanon, Sarijana = Mt. Hermon, and very 
rarely at Alalah (Hursdnu) and Ugarit (Rahbdani, 
Harmani/a, Sijdn(n)i).“° As for personal names, 
the suffix -inu is attested nowhere, -dnu only in 
Bisitanu of Sumur, and occasionally in the later 
texts from Alalah (but nowhere in the older texts 
from Alalah), and passim in the texts of Ugarit. 
Thus while -du, with @, is at home in Palestine 
and along the Phoenician Coast, which were 
defined as Canaan (just above), -dnu, with 4, 
is found in Alalah and Ugarit, with its southern 
boundaries at Sumur, Mt. Lebanon, and Mt. 
Hermon, all comprised most probably within the 
boundaries of the state of Amurru. 

The distribution of the anu : -dnu suffix in the 
regions of Canaan and Amurru shows the @ > 6 
(written @ in cuneiform) change, characteristic of 
Canaanite. The same change is exemplified also 
in many glosses, such as anaki = Hebrew ‘andki, 
zakini /sdkin/ at Alalah and Ugarit), rahi /rd‘i/ 
= Hebrew rd‘é), Be-ru-ta = Hebrew B°'erot, 
Surri = Hebrew Sér, Gi-ti-ri-mu-ni-ma = Gitt(7)- 


sdkin/ = Hebrew sdken (as against 


rimonima, all found in letters coming from Pales- 
tine and the Phoenician Coast, but not in letters 
from Amurru and elsewhere outside the Canaanite 
area. 

The apodictie statement made above in respect 
to the @ : 6 distribution in the Amurru : Canaan 
areas has to be justified, since a number of excep- 
tions may be alleged against it. 

49. Interesting conclusions about the present-day 
distribution of the dn suffix and its variations in the 
Svro-Palestinian area are drawn by B. 8S. J. Isserlin, 
‘Place Name Provinces in the Semitic-Speaking Ancient 
Near East’’, Proceedings of the Leeds Philosophical 
Society VIT (1956) 83-110, esp. pp. 89 ff. 
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First we shall discuss the cases in the Palestinian 
and Phoenician areas where 4 occurs instead of the 
expected 6. The name ¢Da-ga-an-ta-ka-la, show- 
ing Dagan, not Dagén, occurs in the EFA letters 
317-318, but their being grouped with Palestinian 
letters in Knudtzon’s EA edition is completely 
arbitrary, as the letters could very well have 
originated in the North. The occurrence of 
Bisitanu (beside Sabi-ilu, Maja, and Arzaja) 
at Sumur (HA 131) may mean that Sumur lies 
on the boundary between the Amorite and 
Canaanite areas. 

As for the cases in the Amorite area where 6, 
instead of ad, occurs, we should note, first of all, 
A-du-na-*IM at Mari (Syria XIX 109), which 
was interpreted by Albright, J/AOS LXXIV 228 
n. 39, and Landsberger, JCS VIII 56 n. 103, as 
containing the Hebrew word ‘adén “‘lord;’’®* 
similarly interpreted by Gordon, RA L 132 was 
the name A-du-ni-"U at Ugarit (WRS VI p. 196 
No. 15.42 ii 20’). As the interpretation of a-du- 
na/ni as “lord” is impossible in Amorite (since 
the many occurrences from Mari, Chagar Bazar, 
and Ugarit show only the form ‘addattum, from 
‘adantum “‘lady,”’ presupposing a masculine form 
‘adanum “lord” in the Amorite area), the element 
a-du-na must be taken as ‘‘our adum;’’ ef., for the 
word, such parallels as A-di-DINGIR and, for 
the formation, Na-ap-su-na-*IM, both at Mari. 
The interpretation of the divine name ElkunirSsa, 
husband of A&Sertu, occurring in a myth from 
Bogazkéy, as Canaanite "L QN ‘RS “Schépfer 
(oder Besitzer) der Erde” by Otten, MJOF I 
(1953) 125-150, esp. 135ff., and others, looks 
speciously good in favor of the existence of 6 in 
the north. Nevertheless, the phonetic difficulties 
involved in the ’RS : zrsa identification and the 
difficult question of how a Canaanite form could 
have reached the Hittites across the Amorite 
territory make me hesitant about accepting the 
proposed interpretation of the name Elkunirsa. 
The word ab(b)dtu “fathers” occurs quite fre- 
quently in the EA letters (cf. EKA Glossary p. 
1361), especially in the letters from Byblos, but 
also once each in the letters from Sidon (144), 
Tyre (150), Sambiina in Palestine (224), and 
Qatna (55). While Byblos, Sidon, Tyre, and 


50. The reading ¢A-du-ni-AM on a seal inscription 
tentatively proposed by Albright, loc. c7t., should be 
corrected most probably to A-du-an-ni-am (DUMU 
Ri-is-DINGIR IR *UTU-4IM). 


Sambiina lie in the Phoenician-Palestinian area, 
Qatna lies in the Amorite area. If it were true 
that ab(b)dtu reproduces the Hebrew form ’abdt 
for “fathers,” as claimed by B6éhl, Die Sprache der 
Amarnabriefe p. 31, and by Dhorme, Recueil 
Edouard Dhorme pp. 465f., then we would have 
to admit that 6 forms were known at Qatna in 
the Amorite territory. The new information 
now available from Mari, occurring in the phrase 
abit bitim (ARM VII 190:16 and 214:7’), shows, 
however, that ab(b)atu is not a Canaanite form 
but an Akkadian plural of the type of awilitu, 
Sibdtu, ete. Finally, in respect to the possibility 
of assuming an a > o change in zuhru “back,” 
occurring in letters from Canaan, but also from 
Abd-Asirta of Amurru (LA 64, 65), it should be 
noted that EA zuhru corresponds in formation 
to the Arabic word zguhr® “noon,” and not to 
zahr ‘“‘back,’”’ as assumed by Bohl, op. cit. pp. 
15 and 83, and Dhorme, op. cit. p. 459. 

_In investigating the 4 > 6 phonetic change we 
should try to establish not only its geographical, 
but also its chronological distribution. The main 
question before us is: when is the @ > 6 change 
attested for the first time? Disregarding the 
case of A-du-na-*I1M, which has been taken care 
of (just above), all the sources of the Old Baby- 
lonian period, from Babylonia, Mesopotamia, and 
Syria, show nothing but the vowel @ in all cases 
but one, the name of Hasiira. The latter occurs 
several times in the Mari sources. We had oc- 
casion above p. 41, in the discussion of the 
location of Amurru, to discuss the important 
passage referring to ambassadors of four Amorite 
kings and of Hasiira. The passage is important 
for the location of Hasiira because, if we take the 
conjunction ‘‘and”’ seriously, it would mean that 
Hasiira was situated outside Amurru in the Old 
Babylonian period. The second occurrence™® 
(ARM VI 23:23, discussed above p. 41 and K. p. 
179) is also important for the location of Hasiira, 
since it lists Hasiira immediately following upon 
Jambad and Qatanum. That this geographical 
sequence is genuine, is indicated by a late Assyrian 
“routier,” listing.a number of places, among them 

51. The same formation as in Hebrew soh’rajim 
‘“noon”’. 

52. The other references to Hastra in the Mari 
archives (ARM VI 78:5, 10, 14, 15; VII 236:7') yield 
nothing for its location. Cf. also the reference to Ibni- 
Haddu king of Hasiira, discussed above p. 39. 
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Ha-zu-ur®! (var. Ha-sur¥!) immediately following 
upon Hallaba and Qatana.* Thus Hasira must 
be located south of Qatna, which corresponds to 
modern Mishrife, situated north of Hamath in 
Syria, and nothing stands in the way of identi- 
fying the Mari and late Assyrian Hasir(u) with 
Hasiira of the EA letters and the biblical Hasor 
of Galilee, which was one of the most powerful 
Palestinian kingdoms in pre-Israelite times.™ 

The biblical name of Hasdr has been generally 
explained as expressing the word hasdr,** with the 
standard Canaanite @ > 6 change. The word 
hasaér occurs in chronological order first in the 
Akkadian asdrum of the Ur III geographical 
names (MAD III 7), then in hasdrum ‘‘enclosure”’ 
in a Mari text (CAD) and passim in New Baby- 
lonian (CAD), and finally in Arabic hazgdr ‘‘wall,”’ 
“enclosure.”’” Theoretical at least, Hasér could 
develop from Hasir, a gatél formation, but this is 
much less likely because of lack of parallels to that 
formation from either the root HZR or HDR in 
other Semitic languages. 

If Hasiira of the Mari texts is identified with 
the biblical Hasdr, if the name of the biblical 
Hasodr represents an original gatal formation 
and I wish to reiterate here that I do not see any- 
thing anywhere that would deny the validity of 
these two assumptions — then we are faced in 
Hasiira of the Mari texts with the oldest example 
of the @ > 6 change and consequently with the 
oldest evidence of a Canaanite language.** This 
linguistic contrast between a Canaanite form with 
6 in Palestine and forms with d everywhere in the 
North fits perfectly the statement of a Mari letter, 
discussed above (p. 43), which refers to Hasiira 


53. Oppenheim, The Interpretation of Dreams in the 
Ancient Near East p. 268, 312 f., and Goetze, BASOR 
No. 147 p. 23. 

54. The identification was taken for granted by Dossin 
and Kupper (p. 179), as against Landsberger, JCS VIII 
115 n. 233, who pointed out that the variant spelling 
Ha-sur in the Assyrian ‘“‘routier’’ speaks in favor of 
positing the form Hasur, with s, instead of Hasur, with s. 

55. Gesenius-Buhl, Handwérterbuch; Koehler-Baum- 
gartner, Lericon; Borée, Die alten Ortsnamen Paldstinas 
p. 24. 

56. The fact that an 6 form of Hasira occurs at Mari, 
an @ area, should not be disturbing since the forms of 
the geographical names as a rule tend to be faithfully 
recorded in foreign areas. Cf., e.g., 6 forms of 
KURBi-ru-vé-ti = Beirut (MRS IX p. 255) and KURS;.- 
du-{(na| = Sidon (WRS VI p. 267), both occurring in 
Ugarit, an @ area. 


as outside the area occupied by the four Amorite 
kingdoms, as well as our definition of Canaan, an 
6 area, contrasting with Amurru, an 4 area, in the 
EA period (see above pp. 42ff.). 

In spite of the chain of evidence presented above 
in favor of the existence of Canaanite in Palestine 
in the Old Babylonian period as a_ linguistic 
entity separate from Amorite, spoken in the 
North, in the vast area stretching from Syria, 
through Mesopotamia, to Babylonia, I am still 
not fully convineced.*” This doubt is based on my 
faithful attachment to the principle ‘‘testis unus, 
testis nullus.”” What we need is further evidence 
concerning specific Canaanite isoglosses, such as 
those pertaining to the consonantal structure, 
from the Palestinian and possibly Phoenician 
areas and dated to the Old Babylonian period. It 
is quite possible that a more thorough evaluation 
of the Execration Texts may furnish us with such 
evidence. 

While we may have difficulty in evaluating the 
evidence in respect to the single or multiple char- 
acter of West Semitic in the Old Babylonian 
period, there are no such problems in the Middle 
Babylonian period. The South, that is, Palestine 
and the Phoenician Coast, was occupied by 
Cannanite and the North, that is, Syria and 
Mesopotamia, was occupied by Amorite (e. g., at 
Alalah), Ugaritic (in a small coastal enclave), and 
the beginnings of what later became the Aramaic 
dialects (as used by the early Ahlameans and 
Arameans living in a nomadic and semi-nomadic 
state in the desert areas between Syria and 
Mesopotamia). 

RESUME 

West Semitic Migrations. Our oldest sources 
pertaining to the West Semites come from Baby- 
lonia. While we find West Semites living there 
peacefully side by side with the native population 
all the way from the Pre-Sargonic, through the 
Sargonic, to the Ur III periods, it is only from the 
last-named period that our attestation is sufficient 
to permit certain ethnic and linguistic evaluations 
(above pp. 29 f.). We know nothing about the 
time when the West Semites moved into Baby- 
lonia. Since they are called MAR.TU ‘“‘Amo- 
rites” in the sources (above pp. 30 f.), we may 


safely assume that they came ultimately from a 


57. See above p. 39. 
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country called MAR.TU = Amurru, which con- 
temporary sources place in the West, more specifi- 
‘ally around Jebel el-Bisri, in the Syrian Desert 
(above p. 30). 

From the end of the Ur III and beginning of the 
Old Babylonian periods, we find new waves of 
West Semites entering Babylonia and Mesopo- 
tamia. They came in two large migrations at an 
interval of about two hundred years. The first 
wave entering Babylonia succeeded in overthrow- 
ing the Ur II] dynasty and establishing itself as 
the dominant political force in the various parts 
of the country, such as Larsa, Kish, Babylon, and 
the Diyala region (above pp. 30f.) Since during 
that period Mesopotamia was most probably free 
of West Semites we assume that the conquest of 
Babylonia was achieved by West Semites coming 
from the areas south of the Euphrates and not 
from Mesopotamia. Two hundred years after 
the beginning of the West Semitic penetration of 
Babylonia important ethnic changes took place in 
the North. The thrones of Mari and Assyria were 
occupied by dynasties of West Semitic background 
and vast areas of Mesopotamia were fully settled 
by West Semitic peoples (above pp. 35 f.). It 
may be taken for granted that the West Semitic 
movement into Mesopotamia in the Old Baby- 
lonian period originated from across the Euphra- 
tes, just as did the earlier West Semitic movement 
toward Babylonia. 

Our sources pertaining to the West Semites in 
Syria and Palestine flow almost uninterruptedly 
from the Old Babylonian period on. Two im- 
portant conclusions can be drawn on the basis of 
the study of geographical names and of other, less 
important considerations: (1) The Semites entered 
Syria in mass in the Old Babylonian period, en- 
countering a population of unknown, but cer- 
tainly not Hurrian, ethnic affiliation. (2) The 
Semites must have been established in Palestine 
long before the Old Babylonian period, and 
nothing prevents us from assuming that they may 
have been native to the area from time im- 
memorial (above p. 41). 

Their Languages. The language of the first 
West Semitic wave entering Babylonia can be re- 
constructed only with some difficulty because of 
the scarcity of adequate materials, which consist 
mainly of over one hundred names of persons 
valled MAR.TU in the Ur III period, many of 
whom had become so assimilated during their long 


stay in Babylonia that they bore either Akkadian 
or Sumerian names (above pp. 41f.). Our 
knowledge of West Semitic in the Old Babylonian 
period has increased tremendously in the past 
decades. Our sources come not only from Baby- 
lonia, but also from Mesopotamia (Mari, Chagar 
Bazar) and Syria (Alalah). The linguistie unity 
of all these West Semitic sources of the Old Baby- 
lonian period is beyond all question. The conclu- 
sion which I reached on the basis of a study of the 
Ur HT MAR.TU names is that any characteristics 
which can be detected in the Ur IT MAR.TU 
names as compared with the West Semitic names 
of the Old Bablyonian period pertain more to 
onomastic habits than to linguistic differences 
(above pp. 33f.). As far as I can see, all the 
available evidence pertaining to the West Semites 
up to and including the Old Babylonian period, 
from Babylonia, Mesopotamia, and Syria, indi- 
‘ates one single West Semitic language. Outside 
of that area, only Palestine poses a problem. On 
the basis of the occurrence of Hasira in the Mari 
texts, for Hasdr in Palestine, showing the d > 6 
change, it may be assumed that Canaanite repre- 
sented a linguistic entity separate from the rest of 
West Semitic already in the Old Babylonian 
period. But the evidence is unique, and further 
light, presumably from the Egyptian Execration 
Texts, is needed to settle the question (above p. 
44). By the Middle Babylonian period West 
Semitic is composed of several separate linguistic 
entities: Canaanite, Amorite, Ugaritic, and the be- 
ginnings of Aramaic. 

Terminology. There is no difficulty in finding a 
term for the West Semites living in Babylonia up 
to and including the Ur III period. As their 
names normally carry the appellation MAR.TU, 
there is no doubt that, at least within the confines 
of Babylonia, their bearers were called MAR.TU 
“Amorites” (above pp. 30f.). The geographical 
term MAR.TU = Amurru denotes in the same 
period a territory in the West, in the area of Jebel 
el-BeSri in the Syrian Desert. 

Of the various terms used for the West Semites 
of the Old Babylonian period, four will be dis- 
cussed below. They are: (1) ‘““‘West Semitic” or 
“North West Semitic,’ (2) “East Canaanite” or 
“Canaanite,” (3) “Hanean,” and (4) “‘Amorite.” 
We shall take them up one by one in this order. 

The term “West Semitic’? languages and di- 
alects is used extensively by Kupper in his mono- 
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graph and by myself in this article for all those 
arly West Semitic peoples who bore no known 
ethnic appellation, primarily in order to differ- 
entiate them from those peoples who called them- 
selves Amorite and thus to avoid prejudicial judg- 
ments in respect to their real terminology. The 
term ‘‘West Semitic” is definitely to be preferred 
to “North West Semitic,”’ because the former in- 
cludes the Arabic group of languages, which can- 
not a priori be excluded from ethno-linguistic 
considerations concerning the earliest Semites dif- 
ferent from Akkadians. While the use of the term 
“West Semitic” may be justified in general discus- 
sion, it is not an appropriate term for a definite 
ethno-linguistic entity. The term ‘West Se- 
mitic” is normally used in the field of Semities for 
a group of languages which were or are spoken in 
the vast West Semitic area, at one time or another, 
from time immemorial to the present day. What 
we should try to do in the case of early West Se- 
mitic languages is to find specific terms for specific 
linguistic entities. 

There is no need, it seems to me, to discuss 
further the term ‘Kast Canaanite” introduced 
some thirty years ago by Landsberger and Bauer, 
as this was done exhaustively above pp. 30f. 
The surprising thing is the widespread use of the 
term “East Canaanite” and its correlative ‘Ca- 
naanite”’ even up to the present time in Assyrio- 
logical and Semitological literature, even though 
the terminology and its underlying theories have 
been generally rejected by all those scholars who 
participated in the discussion of the topic immedi- 
ately upon the publication of the studies of Lands- 
berger and Bauer. Two main reasons advocate 
against the terms East Canaanite or Canaanite: 
(1) The terms are too narrow, because they a priori 
exclude all other West Semitic languages from 
consideration of the linguistic relationship of the 
West Semitic language in question, (2) The terms 
are wrong, because the West Semitic language in 
question is different from Canaanite, as we know 
it mainly from the EA period on. 

In a recent re-evaluation of the history of the 
West Semitic peoples of the Old Babylonian period 
Landsberger introduced two new terms, namely 
“westliche Halfte der Ostkanaanier’ and 
“*Hana’-Leute” (JCS VIII 56 n. 103). It is not 
clear from Landsberger’s discussion whether those 
terms are to be applied to all the West Semitic 
peoples living East of Babylonia or only to those 


living in Syria, specifically around Alalah. While 
the term ‘‘western East Canaanites” was intro- 
duced by Landsberger for either a part or the 
whole of the west branch of the East Canaanites, 
the term “Haneans” is said to have been used by 
the West Semites themselves. The strange-sound- 
ing term ‘western East Canaanites” was justly 
criticized by Goetze (JCS IV 144n. 2) and, like all 
the terms connected with ““Canaanite’’, should be 
consigned to limbo. More serious is the consider- 
ation of the term ‘“Haneans.”” The only piece of 
evidence adduced by Landsberger in favor of the 
term “Haneans” is the fact that the term 
Haniahhe (that is, “‘Haneans’’) represents the 
designation for the native population of Alalah 
(above p. 37). Several other considerations may 
be added to this, such as that the king of Mari 
called himself king of the Akkadians as well as of 
the Haneans (above p. 37), that the term 
“Hanean” may have acquired a secondary mean- 
ing of “nomad,” ‘“beduin” (above p. 37), that 
the Haneans formed an inherent part of the popu- 
lation of Mari (above p. 37), and that the area 
occupied by the seven or nine Hanean kings 
covered a long stretch of land extending south of 
the Euphrates, from Syria to southern Babylonia 
(above p. 37). 

Returning to the term ‘‘Amorite,” discussed at 
the beginning of this section on Terminology, we 
note the following important uses of **Amorite”’ in 
the Old Babylonian period in Babylonia proper: . 
We find foreign Amorites invading Babylonia (pp. 
30f.), the Amorite dynasties established at ' 
Babylon and Larsa (pp. 30f.), persons called 
MAR.TU living in Babylonia (p. 30), and the 
population of Babylonia divided into Akkadians 
and Amorites in the Seisachtheia of Ammi-saduqa 
(p. 32). The link between, or rather the identity 
of, the Amorites and West Semites is established 
by the fact that the names of the rulers of the 
Amorite dynasties of Babylon and Larsa, and of 
other Babylonian cities, such as Kish, Marad, 
Sippar, Kazallu, Eshnunna, ete. (p. 30), as well 
as of hundreds or perhaps thousands of indi- 
viduals, are all West Semitic and almost identical 
in type and structure with the Amorite names of 
the preceding Ur IIT period (pp. 36f.). 

The important thing to note is that the name of 
the divinity Amurru occurs both independently 
and as a component of Akkadian personal names 
in Babylonia and Elam (p. 28), as well as As- 
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syria (p. 35), even in periods preceding Old 
Babylonian. Since the name of the god Amurru 
occurs in thoroughly Akkadian context and not as 
a component of West Semitic names, it may be 
suggested that Amurru represents the patron deity 
of the earliest Amorite wave entering Babylonia 
and Assyria, who became fully accepted into the 
Akkadian pantheon and Akkadian onomastics (cf. 
also K. pp. 245ff.). 

As against the numerous usages of the term 
“Amorite” in the sources from Babylonia and 
Assyria, this term is relatively rare in the West, 
specifically at Mari and Alalah. We learn from 
the Mari sources that Amurru was a kingdom in 
Syria (above p. 41), that Masum was a DUB. 
SAR MAR.TU® of the Assyrian king Samsi-Adad 
~ CK. pp. 194, 252f.), and that A-mu-rum was the 
name of a ga-ju “clan” (KX. p. 20, 181, ef. also 
ARM VII 227:12’). The Alalah sources often 
refer to horses and grooms of Amurru, as well as to 
merchants going to and from Amurru (above p. 
41). 

It is clear from the evidence presented above 
that there are two, and I believe only two, terms 
which may vie with each other as likely candidates 
to cover the West Semites to the end of the Old 
Babylonian period. These are ‘‘Hanean,” used 
mainly in the West, namely at Mari and Alalah, 
and ‘“‘Amorite,” used mainly in Babylonia and 
Assyria. There is no general term to cover all the 
West Semites of the areas and periods discussed 
here, and none is expected, if we can judge the 
situation by the limitations of ethnic terminology 
used elsewhere, such as Itali, Graeci, Germani, ete. 
The task of terminology is not so much to choose 
a “correct”? term, which it seems to me is well-nigh 
an impossibility in the case of ethnic terminology, 


58. Cf. EME.BAL MAR.TU in an Ur III text dis 


cussed above p. 32. 


but to choose one likely term and use it con- 
sistently. 

In pleading in favor of the term ‘‘Amorite”’ as 
against ““Hanean,” I should like first of all to call 
attention to the fact that the term ‘“‘Amorite”’ for 
the West Semites was fully established in Assyrio- 
logical and orientalist circles before its rivals ‘East 
Canaanite” and “Canaanite” (requiescant in pace) 
gained currency, and that the term ‘‘Hanean’’ is 
relatively new and has a much narrower over-all 
application than the term ‘‘Amorite.’”” The most 
important support for the term ‘“‘Amorite”’ results 
from the observation that in the post-Old Baby- 
lonian period this term was used extensively by 
the peoples of the West Semitic area (EA, Ugarit, 
QO. T.) and of the neighboring countries of Egypt, 
Anatolia, and Assyria, where and when the term 
“Hanean”’ is completely unknown. 

In conclusion I should like to propose the follow- 
ing three subdivisions of the term ‘Amorite” in 
ethno-linguistic and historical usages: 

(1) Old Amorite: From the oldest times to the 
end of the Ur II] dynasty. The country Amurru 
is in the West. Amorites are attested in Baby- 
lonia. 

(2) Middle Amorite: Old Babylonian period. 
The country Amurru is in Syria. Amorites are 
attested in Syria, Mesopotamia, and Babylonia. 
Only one West Semitic language was used through- 
out that area. Palestine and the Phoenician 
Coast may be either Amorite or Canaanite. 

(3) New Amorite: Middle Babylonian period. 
The country Amurru is in Syria. The Amorite 
language, used in Syria, is to be contrasted with 
Canaanite, Ugaritic, and possibly the beginnings 
of Aramaic. 

[For an important discussion of cuneiform pas- 
sages pertaining to Hasodr, including a newly dis- 
covered inscription on a jug, see A. Malamat, 


Journ. of Bibl. Lit. LX XIX (1960) 12-19]. 
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